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THE PROPER WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION.* 
0. M. ROBERTS, 


The subject of my remarks upon this occasion is “The Uses of 
the Texas State Historical Association.” There have been in the 
past two such associations instituted in the city of Austin, in which 
I participated, that failed to be continued in operation. It is to be 
hoped that this one has been organized under such circumstances 
as that it will be a permanent institution. 

As declared in its constitution, “The objects of the Association 
shall be, in general, the promotion of historical studies; and, in 
particular, the discovery, collection, preservation, and publication 
of historical material, especially such as relates to Texas.” 

It is proper that the collection of the materials of history should 
not be confined exclusively to Texas, though they may be most im- 
portant in forming a complete history of Texas. For being one of 
a number of associated States, in the same country, and under a 
common government, there will necessarily be subjects of a general 
character that will affect Texas in a way to become a part of its 
history, as well as those arising within its own territorial bounda- 
ries. Its objects are not so much to induce the writing of a con- 
nected and complete history as to furnish the facts for that object 
in the future. In a country like Texas, of a great diversity of con- 


1President’s Address. read before the Association at its first annual 
meeting, June 17, 1897. 
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ditions, employments, and habits, it is beyond the capacity of one 
person to bring to view all the facts pertaining to each part of the 
country. Therefore, it is proper that there should be an association 
of persons, so situated as properly to co-operate in doing the work. 
Nor should their efforts be confined to literary and scientific sub- 
jects, but should embrace material developments and everything 
else that tends to form the habits, character, and actions of the 
people of every class and condition. 

True history consists of a descriptive record of the people, their 
actions, and beliefs that prompt to action, in the whole range 
of human effort, during any given period and throughout a suc- 
cession of periods of time up to the present. For the present is 
the matured product of the past, as every effect is the result of the 
contributory causes that produced it. One difficulty of our under- 
standing the condition of things of the present time is the indefi- 
niteness and generality of our information of the past, as well 
as of the present. For instance, we may look over our constitutions 
and statutory laws and inferentially learn that certain actions per- 
formed by some persons at certain times were by common senti- 
ment deemed to be prejudicial to the good of society by the penal 
enactments of the time. And that other actions were performd at 
different times may be likewise inferentially learned by laws con- 
ferring the rights of person and property. Such information, so 
obtained, would be indefinite. So, too, the information about the 
past obtained from books of history, especially in a new country 
like Texas, is generally too indefinite to be entirely satisfactory ; 
because such books for the most part give an account of the im- 
portant actions of the government and of its changes, under the 
control of political parties, and of wars, and of institutions organ- 
ized from time to time in obedience to public sentiment. Still 
those accounts are usually of a very general character. 

To illustrate the ideas sought here to be conveyed: We can learn 
from the laws and the public action of the government that a peni- 
tentiary was established in Texas at a certain time, and has since 
then been kept in operation. From those sources we would fail to 
learn what was the condition of things that created the public sen- 
timent that caused it to be established, what have been the employ- 
ments of the convicts, how they were confined and treated, and what 
has been its general result as a mode of punishment of crimes up 
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to the present time. All that would be its history as a part of the 
history of the country. We may learn from the laws and histories 
of Texas that Texas has had several state capitals, but they fail to 
inform us as to the reasons of its removal from one place to the 
other, what conveniences were afforded at each, what important 
events occurred in each, and especially the long struggle in the ef- 
fort to keep it at Austin, together with a specific account of the 
steps taken for, and work performed in, the erection of the splen- 
did granite capitol in which the State’s offices are located, and the 
Legislature is held. This would bring to view a connected account 
of the subject from the early days of Texas, as a separate govern- 
ment, to the present time. A most abundant amount of the mate- 
rials of history could be developed by an account being given in 
the same way, including the past reaching up to the present, of 
cities, towns, and counties of Texas. That of San Antonio and 
Bexar county would reach back into the last century, and the prog- 
ress to its present large proportions would exhibit many remarka- 
ble events peculiar to itself, and numerous acts and characters of 
men, who have in various ways contributed to its growth and im- 
portance, who are unknown in general history, as well as those who 
are so known. The same in some degree may be said of Goliad 
and Nacogdoches, and Taredo and Ysleta. An account of Galves- 
ton, Velasco, Houston, San Augustine, Clarksville, and some other 
places, would reach back to an early part of this century. An ac- 
count of Corpus Christi, Gonzales, Bastrop, Austin, Crockett, Pal- 
estine, Henderson, Marshall, Paris, Dallas, Sherman, and Fort 
Worth, would reach back within the first half of this century. 
Both before and after that time, numerous towns have been estab- 
lished, the founding and progress of which, in the regions of coun- 
try in which they are situated, would furnish much material for 
history. 

In addition to these partially local sources of historic material, 
there are many others, more general in their scope, that are avail- 
able. Of such are waves of public sentiment that have passed over 
the country and moved the people to action, such as Know-Noth- 
ingism, Greenbackism, the Granger Lodges, the Alliances, the nu- 
merous fraternities, the labor unions, the spirit of combination in 
everything. 

Whether they are permanent or ephemeral, the actions under 
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them become facts of history, and leave their impress upon the 
people and the country. 

Another prolific source is to be found in the immense growth of 
the objects of government, in the increase of its officers, its courts, 
its asylums, in its State frontier protection, its penitentiaries, its 
high schools of all grades, its system of new education in common 
schools, and in numerous other governmental affairs, whose opera- 
tions and particular modes of proceeding, with their results, are 
but partially and generally indefinitely known now by the mass of 
people, an intelligible explanation of which would afford much 
data for history of the present. 

There are existing subjects of a material and industrial character 
worthy of notice, such as the introduction and use of barbed wire 
and improved machinery, with their results upon production; the 
introduction and use of electricity as a power, and its probable ex- 
tension and advantages; the use of water-power in machinery and 
irrigation, the extent of it in this State, and the manner in which 
it should be used when practicable, consistent with individual 
rights and the public good; the bicycle, its use and effects; over- 
flows of rivers, and the responsibility of governments to relieve the 
sufferers, who expose themselves to the danger of them with their 
persons and property; storms, tornadoes, and cyclones, as they 
have prevailed in the different parts of Texas; long drouths, with 
their causes and effects; epidemics, and the quarantine in Texas; 
prehistoric men and lower animals, their remains, and the evi- 
dences of their former existence in Texas; mines and minerals, 
with their present development and probable extent in the future. 

There are also subjects which may be consiglered, to some extent, 
speculative, that may furnish instructive studies for forming future 
sentiment, if properly presented. One of them is Paternalism in 
government, with the questions, what is it, to what extent has it 
entered the rule and operation of the government in Texas, to what 
extent can it be allowed to enter, consistently with personal liberty 
and the public good; private corporations, their great increase in 
this State, and their effects; life and fire insurance, and their 
effects; municipal corporations, the reasons for their creation, and 
the extent of the powers permissible to be granted them by the 
state government, and the limitations of injurious action upon the 
citizens controlled by them; the state associations of teachers, of 
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the. bar, and of officers, now being held annually, their origin and 
objects, with their results; the drummers, as a commercial insti- 
tution, their origin and practice; hypnotism, its proper and im- 
proper use; amusements prevalent in the past and at present, with 
their effects on the social condition. Anecdotes, even, if properly 
presented and illustrative of noble actions, important public 
transactions, or the characters of persons that have made them- 
selves useful in life, may, and often do, enter into the general his- 
tory of a country. Also, biographies of persons, of both men and 
women, in any sphere of life, whose conduct furnishes a commend- 
able example for the imitation of others, are instructive lessons in 
history. 

Without further enumeration, it may be said that any and every- 
thing that the people do or think, that tends to form habits of life, 
or to build up prevailing institutions affecting society, constitutes 
material for history, and may be properly presented to this Asso- 
ciation as such. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that this Association is de- 
signed to be made the arena of acrimonious discussions, or of per- 
sonal criminations and recriminations of any kind. On the con- 
trary, every contribution should, as is expected it will, assume a 
high tone of impartial philosophic exposition of every subject 
written and presented to it. 

If this Association shall be perpetuated, with the full and effi- 
cient efforts of its members, until the materials for the past suc- 
cessive periods shall have been collected and brought up to the 
present time, then the work will be easy in bringing to light 
the annual occurrences of each year at time passes. When that is 
accomplished, and some able historian of the future shall under- 
take to present to the public the complete history of Texas, it will 
be found that his work will! fill four or five large volumes, instead 
of one or two volumes, as we are now accustomed to see it pre- 
sented. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that as the events of the past 
history of the country enter into and aid in giving shape to the con- 
dition of things existing at the present time, the study of history 
is important in all branches of learning as a help to understand the 
present. Still, “the world moves,” and new elements of human 
thought and action are being added, day by day as time passes, to 
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the already accumulated materials of history, which are difficult to 
be grasped and understood fully in their comprehensive details and 
significance by any one person. They constitute the proximate im- 
pulses to public and private conduct for the time, and their com- 
prehension is of the first importance in every department of useful 
knowledge. 

One of the greatest benefits that this Association can confer 
upon the country would be to cause the present state of things as 
they transpire to be developed intelligibly, so as to be generally 
understood. 
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HISTORY OF TEXAS GEOGRAPHY. 
Z. T. FULMORE. 


The great diversity of jurisdiction exercised over the area em- 
braced within what is now known as Texas, and the geographical 
changes consequent upon the many political vicissitudes through 
which it has passed, render the history of its political geography 
peculiarly interesting, though complicated, and in many respects 
puzzling. 

It is probable that no part of the Western world has been subject 
to so many sovereignties, or has furnished so many bases for inter- 
national contention. 

All that part of its geographical history prior to 1819 is involved 
in an uncertainty and obscurity which has baffled the patience and 
genius of even so great an exploiter as Mr. H. H. Bancroft, and if 
we were to content ourselves with the progress he and other histo- 
rians have made, and with the conclusions arrived at by them, many 
disconnected fragments and political coincidences would remain as 
idle excrescences upon the pages of our history, and among the ac- 
cumulated piles of annals covering a period of over two hundred 
years. 

As these fragments are gathered up, one by one, and classified 
in the order of their significance and logical relation to each other, 
it begins to dawn upon us that the various processes through which 
we have grown into our present proportions have followed each 
other in a somewhat orderly development, and that the time may 
come when it shall be possible for that interesting period of our 
history to be presented as a harmonious and philosophical story. 

Unrequited individual effort has accomplished nearly all that 
has been accomplished along that line, but when we reflect upon 
the fact that much that is material to our history is buried among 
the tomes at Madrid, Mexico City, Guadalaxara, Zacatecas, San 
Luis Potosi, Queretaro, Saltillo, Arizpe, Chihuahua, and even in 
our own San Antonio, and ali in a foreign language, the present 
generation may almost despair. 

What is here contributed is intended as a pioneer effort to clas- 
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sify some of the most important events which go to make up our 
geographical history. 

Prior to 1685, Spain had accumulated many evidences of a claim 
to title to most of what is now known as Texas, but no beneficial 
use or occupation having followed her various discoveries and ex- 
plorations, her right was merely nominal. The discovery of Amer- 
ica by Columbus in 1492, and the empty ceremony of a confirma- 
tion of her title to the whole of the Western continent, two years 
later, by Pope Alexander VI, constituted the beginning of Spain’s 
claim. The discovery of the main land of the continent, bordering 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the formal assertion of Spanish dominion 
by Ponce de Leon in 1513, gave an additional claim to all that ter- 
ritory extending from the peninsula of Florida to Yucatan, named 
Florida by its discoverer. This was followed by the explorations of 
Pineda in 1518, Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon in 1525, and others; but 
the results were of no great practical importance until those under 
the auspices of Velasquez culminated in the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortez in 1521. By this conquest, Spanish occupation extended up 
the Gulf coast as far as the Panuco river, which became the western 
boundary of “Florida.” Panfilo de Narvaez had been sent to Mex- 
ico to supplant Cortez before the final consummation of the con- 
quest, but was defeated by Cortez, and, returning to Cuba, and 
afterward to Spain, he secured from Charles V a concession of 
“Florida” in 1526. In 1528, well equipped for the purpose, he 
landed at Tampa Bay and undertook an expedition which ended 
in disaster. The same concession was made to Ferdinand de Soto 
in 1537, and he was provided with the means for exploration and 
conquest. His expedition, though more successful that that of de 
Narvaez, also ended in disaster. A small remnant of de Narvaez’s 
men, headed by Cabeza de Vaca, having escaped the perils of the 
sea, were stranded on the coast of what is now Texas, and, making 
efforts to reach Mexico, traversed a part of what is now Western 
Texas, while De Soto’s expedition, after his death, traversed a 
small portion of what is now the extreme northeastern portion of 
Texas. In 1540, Coronado, in his expedition, touched the extreme 
western limit of Texas, and other explorers from time to time 
traversed the western limits of the country, but no effort was made 
towards a permanent occupation before 1690. 

The descent of La Salle down the Mississippi river and his formal 
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assertion of French dominion in 1682, and the permanent occupa- 
tion and use which followed after 1699, severed the claim of Spain 
to what was then called Florida. With this, perhaps the most im- 
portant event in the history of the geography of the American con- 
tinent, properly begins the history of the geography of Texas. Two 
hundred years had now elapsed since the discovery of Columbus. 
The splendid empire over which Charles V. and Philip II. had 
reigned had now dwindled into a second-rate monarchy, and the 
pretentious claims of Spain in the western world had been curtailed 
by certain international laws to whose operations she had been sub- 
jected by the nations of Europe. Her claims had been gradually 
pushed down to the southern border of the continent, and France 
now stood an impassable barrier between her possessions east and 
west of the Mississippi river. Florida had now lost its identity 
west of the Mississippi, and held a most slender tenure north of the 
31st parallel and west of the Perdido river. 

In parcelling out the American continent among the nations of 
Europe, two international laws had come to be regarded as binding: 
One provided that occupancy of the continent at the mouth of a 
river emptying into the sea entitled the occupant to all country 
drained by that river; the other provided that when two nations 
made discoveries on the same coast, the middle distance between 
them became the boundary. Under the former, France acquired 
her title to all the Mississippi river watershed, a title disputed later 
in other regions, and by virtue of ether claims, the merits of which 
are immaterial to our subject. 

la Salle named the country discovered Louisiana. The French 
colony located there grew and prospered to such a degree that An- 
toine Crozat, the merchant prince of his day, sought and obtained 
the privilege of its exclusive commerce in 1714, and engaged St. 
Denis in furthering the enterprise. The establishment of a trade 
with Mexico enlisted the energies of St. Denis, and he soon began 
to project plans for a commercial connection with the inhabitants 
of that distant region. His first step was the establishment of a 
trading post at Natchitoches, on Red river. From that point he 
had surveyed and marked out a highway from Natchitoches to the 
Rio Grande, conspicuous in the subsequent history of the country 
as the “old San Antonio road.” He visited the authorities of Mex- 
ico on the Rio Grande, and his negotiations finally resulted in the 
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policy, on the part of Spain, of taking possession of what had, then, 
become known as Texas. 

The establishment of missions, presidios and settlements was 
then undertaken on a scale sufficient to insure Spanish dominion 
over the entire territory of Texas. 

In the establishment of these settlements, due regard was had to 
the rights of France to Louisiana, by fixing the most easterly Span- 
ish settlement at Adaes, about twenty miles west of the most west- 
erly French settlement at Natchitoches. As that settlement was on 
the east bank of the Red river, the Spanish authorities located 
Adaes near the junction of several small streams which united and 
formed a tributary of Red river, and thus laid the foundation for 
a claim to all the Red river watershed on the west and south, and 
subsequently asserted their claim to the main stream of that river. 

Shortly after these occurrences, a war broke out between the two 
nations, and French troops took advantage of the opportunity to 
invade Texas and drive the Spaniards west of Trinity river. The 
latter soon re-established their settlements, strengthening that at 
Adaes so as to be prepared for any further encroachments by the 
French. A peace was shortly afterwards declared, but the French 
declined to entirely give up the territory, and insisted upon having 
the Rio Grande as the western boundary of their claim, basing their 
right upon the discovery and attempted settlement on Matagorda 
bay by La Salle in 1685. Since the conquest of Cortez in 1521, 
Spain’s dominion on the coast had not extended farther north than 
the Panuco river, and the French contended that as the Rio Grande 
was -the middle distance between that river and Matagorda bay, the 
boundary of France properly extended to that river. No serious 
effort, however, was made to maintain that claim. Matters remained 
in statu quo between Natchitoches and Adaes until 1735, when the 
French moved their settlement from the east to the west side of 
Red river, several miles nearer Adaes. This action met with little 
opposition beyond a protest from the Spanish commandant at 
Adaes. 

The opposing claims stood thus, each nation successfully resist- 
ing the further advance of the other. until 1762, when Louisiana 
was ceded to Spain by France. As this cession mentioned nothing 
as to the boundary between Louisiana and Texas, it remained un- 
settled until 1819. In 1800, Louisiana was retroceded to France, 
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just as France had ceded it to Spain, and in 1803 France sold it to 
the United States, with no specification as to the western boundary, 
thus devolving the responsibility of a final adjustment upon the 
United States and Spain. 

After thus quieting all attempts at French invasion on the east, 
Spain realized the necessity of extending actual dominion over all 
the territory claimed by her, and especially over that unoccupied 
part of her territory exposed to the Gulf of Mexico. There was a 
scope of country north of the Panuco river, bounded by the prov- 
inces of Nuevo Leon on the west, Coahuila on the north and north- 
west, and Texas on the northeast, which had remained in posses- 
sion of the native tribes of Indians ever since the conquest. The 
measures adopted for bringing that region under the jurisdiction of 
Spain finally culminated in the establishment of the province of 
Nuevo Santander, now the State of Tamaulipas, and in definitely 
fixing the western boundary of Texas. 

No definite boundaries had been fixed to any of the provinces 
named contiguous to this vast country, for the reason that their 
colonial development had not required it, but the area extending 
100 leagues north and 50 leagues west, extending from the Panuco 
river to the Rio Grande, was regarded generally as the limits of the 
new territory to be brought under the civil jurisdiction of Spain; 
in other words, the Rio Grande was regarded as the southwestern 
limit of the province of Texas, when the work of subjugating and 
civilizing this area was entrusted to Escandon. 

In 1746 he subjugated most of the savage tribes inhabiting this 
region, and in 1748 was entrusted to complete the work and bring 
the region under the complete dominion of Spain. He proceeded 
with his forces as far east as the Rio Grande, and established mis- 
sions and settlements. The Governor of Texas at that time was 
making Adaes his capital, under orders from the viceroy, in order 
that he might watch the movements of the French, and be in a 
position to guard the eastern boundary of the province against en- 
croachment. Escandon dispatched a part of his forces in the early 
part of 1749 across the Rio Grande, and they proceeded as far east 
as the Rio Guadalupe, where they found the old mission, La Bahia 
del Espiritu Santo, virtually abandoned, and took charge of it. In 
going thus far, they exceeded the limit of the territory originally 
contemplated in the commission to Escandon—instead of stopping 
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when he had traversed the distance of 100 leagues, his forces went 
185 leagues. When this was ascertained, he was ordered by the so- 
licitor general of New Spain to move back to the San Antonio river. 
The doors, bells, and other movable appurtenances to the mission 
were taken down and carried to Santa Dorotea (now Goliad), and 
the mission and presidio established there, and the San Antonio 
river was for a time regarded by the authorities of Nuevo Santan- 
der as the eastern boundary of that province, 

Affairs were in this shape when the Governor of Texas resumed 
his residence at San Antonio, soon after the cession of Louisiana to 
Spain, and after all causes for French encroachment on the east 
had been removed. In the interim between 1750 and 1764, the au- 
thorities of Nuevo Santander issued titles to land as far east as the 
San Antonio river, and exercised jurisdiction in other ways. This 
brought about a conflict between the respective provinces. The ter- 
ritory of Coahuila and Nuevo Leon had also been encroached upon 
by the authorities of Nuevo Santander. To settle disputes as to 
the extent of the boundaries of Santander, and determine its juris- 
diction over such territory as was contiguous to these provinces, 
and to protect the vested rights acquired within the disputed boun- 
daries, the complaints of the Governors were laid before the proper 
authorities at Mexico City and Madrid. All disputed matters were 
adjusted by decrees, which were formulated into a royal cedula. To 
this cedula was attached a map designating the boundaries. It 
was filed among the archives in 1805, and photographic copies of 
this map have been used in judicial proceedings in the courts of 
Texas affecting titles to lands situated in the disputed territory. By 
this map, the western boundary of Texas began at the mouth of the 
Rio Nueces, thence up that river to its junction with Moros creek, 
thence in a northeasterly direction to near the Garza crossing of 
the Medina river, thence up that river to its source, thence in a di- 
rect line to the source of the San Saba river; thence northwesterly 
to the intersection of the 103d meridian of west longitude and the 
32d parallel of north latitude, thence northeasterly to the intersec- 
tion of Red river by the 100th meridian, thence down said river. 
The first call from the source of the Medina is northeasterly, but 
the source of the San Saba is the point aimed at. A previous map 
of Humboldt, compiled from an official map in use at Mexico, and 
used in the debate over the compromise measures pending before 
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the United States Congress in 1850, corresponded in many respects 
with this. The parallels and meridians of Humboldt’s map were 
more than 170 miles from their true location, as since ascertained, 
but, taking the natural objects called for, they corresponded in 
most essentials, as far as the lines went, with the royal map of 
1805.7 

Such were the western boundaries of Texas in 1803, when the 
dispute as to the eastern boundary of Texas was again taken up by 
the United States and Spain, 

The sale of Louisiana was bitterly opposed by Spain, and formal 
delivery of possession of the territory had not been made when Na- 
poleon sold it to the United States, and only twenty days elapsed 
between the delivery by Spain to France and the delivery by France 
to the United States. 

Spanish forces were reluctantly withdrawn from New Orleans 
and transferred to the western border of Louisiana. Much diplo- 
matic correspondence ensued touching the boundaries, but no prac- 
tical results followed until late in 1806, when the United States 
mobilized troops west of Red river. To counteract this, Spanish 
troops were mobilized east of the Sabine, when, on the 5th of 
November, 1806, the two armies confronted each other. An armed 
conflict seemed imminent, when an armistice was agreed upon, by 
which hostilities were to cease until such time as the two nations 
should otherwise settle the question of boundary. It was agreed 
between the respective commanders that a strip of country, since 
famous as the “Neutral Ground,” should not be encroached upon 
by either nation. The eastern limit of this neutral ground was a 
line equidistant between Adaes and the Arroyo Hondo, and the 
western limit the Sabine. Northern and southern limits were not 
fixed. The matter of the eastern boundary remained in this state 
for about thirteen years. Spain conceded nothing beyond what she 
had virtually conceded to France seventy years previously. In the 


1Prieto’s History of Tamaulipas contains the map compiled by Escandon 
and deposited with his official report among the archives at Mexico in 
1755. 

The royal map of 1805 seems to be confined to natural objects, leaving 
the matter of meridians and parallels for further determination. 

To Col. B. Coopwood, Laredo, Texas, I am indebted for the sources of 
much of the information concerning the western boundary of Texas. 
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meantime, the United States ignored Spain’s claim to the main 
stream of Red river. Louisiana was admitted as a State in 1812. 
Civil jurisdiction was extended west of Red river below the neutral 
ground whenever the necessities of her increasing population de- 
manded it. Arkansas Territory was cut off, and Indian Territory 
set aside as a reservation for the Cherokees and other Indians. In- 
dian Territory embraced the Red river watershed west of Arkansas 
on the south, as well as north of Red river. 

Spain had always claimed to the main stream of Red river, and 
had assigned the territory to Texas and New Mexico. On the other 
hand, Mr. Jefferson and his advisers and their successors claimed 
the Red river watershed on the south as well as north. Nacog- 
doches was the most northerly settlement in Texas, and Captain 
Pike’s chart had located it about eighty miles south of the 32d par- 
allel, and thus, with the aid received from Humboldt’s map, fixed 
in his mind this parallel as a proper division line between Spain and 
the United States south of Red river. Before thé ratification of the 
treaty of 1819, Cherokee Indians began to occupy Indian Territory, 
the treaty having been made with them in 1817, so that when the 
country was wrested from Spain by Mexico they had begun to oc- 
cupy the country on both sides of the river. Finding themselves 
cut off by the treaty ratified in 1821 by Spain and in 1822 by Mex- 
ico, they applied to the latter for proprietary rights to the country 
north of the 32d parallel, south of Red river; but failing in this, 
they obtained a permissive occupancy. In the Fredonian war in 
1826, this was agreed upon as a line between them and Edwards’ 
colonists. In 1835, a treaty was made with them, recognizing their 
rights to the sovereignty of the soil; but, being provisional, it was 
repudiated by the Republic of Texas, which, though refusing to 
recognize them as constituents of the sovereignty, continued their 
permissive occupancy until their alliances with the enemies of the 
Republic of Texas forfeited that right, and they were driven from 


Texas. 

By the treaty of 1819 (ratified by Spain in 1821, and by Mexico 
in 1822), boundary disputes between Spain and the United States 
were finally adjusted. By that treaty, the boundaries between the 
two nations were fixed as follows: Beginning at the mouth of the 
Sabine river, thence up its west bank to the point where it is crossed 
by the 32d parallel of north latitude; thence north to Red river; 
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thence up that stream to where it is intersected by the 100th me- 
ridian of longitude west from Greenwich; thence due north to the 
Arkansas river; thence up that river to its source; thence north to 
the 42d parallel of north latitude; thence west to the Pacific Ocean. 
This took from Spain all territory east of the Sabine, below the 32d 
parallel, and added it to Louisiana, while it took from the United 
States the whole of the Red river watershed on the south from 
Louisiana and Arkansas to the 100th meridian, and the whole of 
the Mississippi river watershed west of that meridian, south of the 
Florida was purchased by the treaty, so that it was 


Arkansas river. 
The feeble claim 


tantamount to an even exchange of territory. 
which the United States asserted to the Rio Grande was formally 
abandoned. 

The United States had a valid claim to the Mississippi river 
watershed, extending to the Rocky Mountains, but De Onis, the 
Spanish minister who negotiated for Spain, by representing to Mr. 
Adams that the source of Red river was only a few leagues from 
Santa Fe, and that such proximity of the two nations might endan- 
ger their peace, and that the intermediate country was so impreg- 
nated with nitre as not to be susceptible of habitation, and, there- 
fore, valueless, induced Mr. Adams to stop at the 100th meridian. 

These were the limits to Texas when the country was wrested 
from Spain by Mexico in 1821, and the limits as recognized by 
Mexico in 1822. 

Mexico having become a republic, and adopted a Constitution in 
1824, consolidated the territory of Texas with that of Coahuila, and 
organized the two into one State, known as the State of Coahuila 
and Texas, with no change in boundaries while it remained under 
the sovereignty of Mexico. 

Liberal colonization laws, a homestead exemption of 4428 acres 
of land to heads of families, and one-fourth that quantity to single 
persons, protection against debts contracted prior to removal to 
Texas, freedom from taxation for ten years, and many other induce- 
ments, soon brought an influx of Anglo-American population. 
After a prosperous growth of ten years, events began to transpire 
which had their culmination in the separation of Texas from 
Mexico, and its erection into an independent Republic in 1836, 

The Congress of the Republic of Texas, on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, 1836, fixed the western boundary at the Rio Grande, from its 
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mouth to its source, and from its source to the 42d parallel of north 
latitude. 

The only area within this limit adversely occupied was the in- 
habited portion of New Mexico east of the Rio Grande, known as 
Santa Fe. With a view to establishing peaceful relations with that 
part of the country, President Lamar had fitted out an expedition 
in 1841. Upon their arrival in New Mexico, they were treated as 
public enemies, made prisoners, and sent to Mexican prisons. 

During the next year, Mexico made two efforts to regain a portion 
of Texas, one in the spring, another in the fall of the year; but both 
were driven back across the Rio Grande. Nothing further had been 
done in the way of exercising jurisdiction over any unoccupied ter- 
ritory when the subject of annexation to the United States began 
to be agitated in both countries. Annexation was consummated in 
1845 by Texas merging herself into the United States as a State. 
There were certain stipulations of the terms known as Articles of 
Annexation. One of them devolved upon the United States the re- 
sponsibility of settling boundary disputes with other nations; an- 
other provided for the erection of four additional States out of her 
territory when the State desired ; and another provided that the line 
of 36 degrees 30 minutes should be respected as to slavery. 

At the time of the adoption of these articles of annexation, the 
only nation disputing the boundaries of Texas was Mexico, and 
that dispute was not as to any western boundary, but was as to the 
right of Texas to establish a boundary at the Sabine, Mexico still 
refusing to recognize her right as an independent nation to fix any 
boundary. Annexation was fully consummated in February, 1846, 
and the United States began to move her troops from the outposts 
of Louisiana to the western borders of Texas. This was regarded 
as a casus belli, and the troops of the United States were attacked 
by those of Mexico. War followed, and, after it, in 1848, came the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. By this treaty, the boundary line 
between the two Republics began “in the Gulf of Mexico three 
leagues from land, opposite the mouth of the Rio Grande; * * * 
thence up the middle of the river * * * to the point 
where it strikes the boundary of New Mexico; thence westwardly 
along the whole southern boundary of New Mexico (which runs 
north of the town called Paso) to its western termination; thence 
northward along the western line of New Mexico until it intersects 
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the first branch of the River Gila; * * * thence down the 
middle of said branch and of said river until it empties into the 
Colorado; thence across the Colorado, following the division line 
between Upper and Lower California, to the Pacifie Ocean.” 

The southern and western limits of New Mexico, mentioned in 
this article, are those laid down in the map entitled “Map of the 
United Mexican States, * * * published at New York in 
1847 by J. Disturnel.” 

This treaty settled the only dispute as to boundaries which had 
previously existed between Texas and Mexico, but boundary trou- 
bles did not cease with this. The United States now raised the 
question of a boundary between Texas and New Mexico, the claim 
of Texas to all that portion of the States of Tamaulipas and Coa- 
huila, east of the Rio Grande, being conceded. The title to Santa 
Ke was denied, and the matter furnished the basis for a long de- 
bate in both houses of the United States Congress. Senator Rusk’s 
contention was that the old maps proved nothing, and afforded 
little or no light upon the subject, and took the position that the 
claim of Texas to the Rio Grande had its origin in the revolution of 
Texas, citing numerous official acts on the part of Mexico, begin- 
ning with the capitulation of General Cos at San Antonio in De- 
cember, 1835, and ending with the address of the Mexican peace 
commissioners to the people of Mexico in 1848. Mr. Volney E. 
Howard, in the lower house of Congress, went more fully into the 
details of the errors of old maps, exposing most of them, and rest- 
ing his claim mainly upon a proper construction of the Articles of 
Annexation, one of his strongest points being that as the United 
States, in one of the articles, had expressly recognized the right of 
Texas to territory north of 36 degrees 30 minutes, beyond and out- 
side of any limit which either Spain or Mexico had ever assigned to 
Texas, the right of Texas to it differed in nowise from her right to 
Santa Fe, and both having been acquired by the same acts, one 
could not be recognized without the other; in other words, the lan- 
guage of the article included Santa Fe. The debate became sec- 
tional, and the views of the partisans culminated in the compro- 
mise act of November 25, 1850, by which Texas, in consideration 
of $10,000,000, gave up all territory north of 36 degrees 30 min- 
utes, and all west of the 103d meridian of west longitude as far 
south as the 32d parallel of north latitude. The area thus parted 
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with embraced more than 100,000 square miles, now included in 
New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Kansas and Oklahoma. 

There was yet another adjustment to be made. The treaty of 
1819 described the 100th meridian “as laid down on Melish’s map.” 
This meridian was more than 100 miles east of the true 100th me- 
ridian. In the act of December 19, 1836, the Republic of Texas 
made her eastern boundaries coterminous with the western bound- 
ary of the United States, as fixed by the treaty of 1819. The area 
between the true 100th meridian and the 100th meridian according 
to Melish’s map, extended from Red river north to the parallel of 
36 degrees 30 minutes, and was more than 100 miles in width, em- 
bracing an area of about 16,000 square miles. According to strict 
construction of the treaty of 1819, this strip belonged to Texas. It 
was held by the Supreme Court of the United States, however, that 
Texas was estopped from claiming this strip, for the following 
reasons : 

1. Because, by the compromise act of 1850, wherein she ceded 
all territory north of 36 degrees 30 minutes and west of the 100th 
meridian, it meant the true meridian and not the Melish meridian. 

2. In the creation of the counties of Lipscomb, Hemphill, and 
Wheeler, the true 100th meridian was made their eastern boundary, 

3. The ascertainment of the true 100th meridian had been ac- 
quiesced in, recognized and treated as the true boundary by vari- 
ous acts of Texas, and both governments had treated that as the 
proper boundary in the disposition they made of the territory 
involved, through a long series of years. 

This view being virtually conceded as to all the strip, except 3840 
square miles east of the true 100th meridian, and between the forks 
of Red river, the question for solution was, as contended by the 
United States, whether the line following the course of Red river 
eastward to the 100th meridian met the 100th meridian at the point 
where it intersected the lower fork of Red river, or where it in- 
tersected the upper fork, as contended by Texas. At the former 
place, the United States had erected a monument to indicate the 
intersection of Red river by said meridian, in 1857. On the same 
meridian, where it met the 36 degrees 30 minutes parallel, another 
monument was erected. In other words, which was the main 
stream of Red river? If the north fork, then the area was in Texas; 
if the south fork, it was outside of Texas. 
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This question was submitted to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and by that tribunal the disputed territory was held as be- 
longing to the United States. 

Thus, it will be seen that Texas lost the territory which was re- 
garded as belonging to her up to 1749, by the unauthorized expedi- 
tion of Escandon east of the Rio Grande; lost all that portion of 
her territory east of the Sabine below the 32d parallel, and gained 
the Red river watershed on the south as far west as the 100th me- 
ridian, by the treaty of 1819; regained the country east of the Rio 
Grande which she lost in 1749, and acquired all of Coahuila and 
New Mexico, east of the Rio Grande, in 1836; compromised her 
claim to more than 100,000 square miles of territory, in 1850; and, 
by failing at the proper time to assert her claim, lost about 16,000 
square miles between Red river and the parallel of 36 degrees 30 
minutes between the 100th meridian and the line specified in the 
treaty of 1819, and formally claimed by the act of her Congress in 
December, 1836. As a province, her territory on the east and west 
was curtailed, and her northern boundary enlarged. As a sep- 
arate political entity, she was merged into a State of Mexico, and 
virtually lost her political identity ; marked her limits by the sword 
in 1836, and in 1850 sold about one-fourth of her domain to the 
United States, and by want of due diligence has conferred a pre- 
scriptive title to the 16,000 square miles upon the United States. 

These are the main steps by which she has adjusted her outward 
form and assumed her present proportions. The processes by which 
her political subdivisions have developed towards fixity are some- 
what less interesting, though peculiar, and, in their initial steps. 
different from those of any State of the American Union. 

To get even a superficial comprehension of these, some know!- 
edge of the political structure of the several sovereignties under 
which she has maintained her identity is necessary. 

Exclusive of the ecclesiastical and military establishments, the 
civilized population of the country was not sufficient to require any 
sort of civil establishment until after San Antonio had been settled. 
About the year 1715, the municipality of Bexar was created to meet 
the needs of that settlement. Under the then status of population 
it was unnecessary, as well as impracticable, to assign any definite 
limits to that municipality. The functions of the officers of the 
municipality were judicial and executive only. Unlike the British- 
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American system, the citizen had no voice whatever in shaping the 
political policies of the country, even in the smallest details of local 
polity. In Florida, California, and other States where beginnings 
were Spanish, as well as in Texas, whatever local civil government 
existed, existed under the form of the municipality. When Florida 
passed under the sovereignty of the United States, the municipality 
lost its identity. Mexico adopted a constitution in 1824, and made 
a subdivision intended to be political, and called it the Depart- 
ment, but, except in Texas, colonial development was not suffi- 
ciently advanced to afford a test of its merits as a part of the 
machinery of republican government. 

Texas began her existence as a separate province of Spain in 
1727, and in the long interval that elapsed between that date and 
1824 only two additional municipalities came into permanent 
existence—La Bahia and Nacogdoches. 

Under the Constitution of 1824, the municipality was retained, 
with no radical changes of function, and, colonial development in 
Texas being rapid, the number of municipalities was increased, so 
that, at the meeting of the Consultation in 1835, the number was 
eighteen, and, to meet the needs of the settlements, five new ones 
were created, so that, at the date of the formation of the Constitu- 
tion of the Republic, there were twenty-three. 

Texas was annexed to Coahuila, and jointly they became the 
State of Coahuila and Texas, and the latter was constituted the 
Department of Bexar. Each department was to have an executive 
officer, called Political Chief. While he was doubtless intended to 
be an executive officer simply, the Constitution of Coahuila and 
Texas clothed him with many judicial powers. Each department 
was also entitled to a representative in the State Congress of 
Coahuila and Texas. This representative was chosen by a depart- 
mental electoral college, which had been previously elected by a col- 
lege of ayuntamientos, elected by the direct votes of such suffragans 
as, under the rigid suffrage laws of the State, were entitled to the 
elective franchise. The ratio of representation in the Federal Con- 
gress was one to every 40,000 of population; and in the State Con- 
gress, one to every 7500. The inhabited area of Texas at that time 
extended from San Antonio in the west to Nacogdoches in the east, 
and to Red river in the northeast, and inland from the Gulf as far 
as the falls of the Brazos. The great diversity of interests implied 
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by this extent of area was intensified by the incongruity of the pop- 
ulation inhabiting it. It goes without saying that this sort of po- 
litical structure was wholly unsuited to the development of a truly 
republican system of government, and wholly out of harmony with 
the ideas of the Anglo-American republicans, who now began to 
realize the need of some efficient system of local government. To 
partially meet this want, the territory of Texas was about equally 
divided into two departments, Bexar and Nacogdoches, in 1831. 
With the exception of a small settlement around Nacogdoches, this 
virtually separated the Anglo-American and native Mexican popu- 
lation, and in 1834 a new department was created, mostly from the 
Department of Nacogdoches, and called the Department of Brazos. 
This was exclusively under the control of Anglo-Americans, and 
for the first time in the country’s history an Anglo-American Po- 
litical Chief was appointed. With the rapid increase in population 
came the greater necessity for a more efficient system of local gov- 
ernment. This led the people, in 1832, to a concert of action to se- 
cure it. This resulted in an assembly constituted by representatives 
from the municipalities, so that each center of population might 
have a voice in formulating some political policy for the country. 
There was another meeting of the same sort in 1833. 

The main object of these meetings was to secure separate state- 
hood for Texas. This was refused. During the two years follow- 
ing, the President of Mexico assumed dictatorial powers, and the 
emergency for separate political acticn arose. The people again 
assembled in 1835, and by representatives from all the eighteen mu- 
nicipalities adopted a plan of government, inviting five other cen- 
ters of population io participate, which they constituted munici- 
palities. This assembly was known as the Consultation of 1835. 
Texas was constituted a separate State; the Political Chiefs of 
Nacogdoches and Bexar were ordered to cease their functions, and 
the Political Chief of the Department of Brazos was transformed 
into the Governor of Texas. This ended the department as a part 
of the political machinery of Texas, and the municipality took its 
place co instanti, as the political unit. The only remnant of Mexi- 
can structure under this plan was the executive council selected to 
aid the Governor, which soon showed its want of adaptation to needs 
of representative government. The powers of this assembly being 
limited, a convention composed of representatives from all the mu- 
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nicipalities, and clothed with plenary powers, was called to meet 
March 1, 1836. This convention promptly convened on that day, 
aud, on the next, declared Texas independent, and framed the Con- 
stitution for the new Republic. That Constitution provided for 
dividing the territory into counties, to be not less than 900 square 
miles in area; a provisional government was organized ; the Consti- 
tution submitted to and adopted by the people in September follow- 
ing. In October, the first Congress of the Republic of Texas as- 
sembled, and, instead of formally dividing the Republic into coun- 
ties, recognized the existing municipalities as such, defined and 
adjusted their boundaries, subdivided them, and created new ones 
as circumstances required it, and provided such machinery as was 
requisite to an efficient system of local republican government. 
The ayuntamiento, the alcalde, and other relics of Spanish mon- 
archy, gave way to the county court, the justice of the peace, the 
sheriff, and other insignia of a truly representative government. 
From 1836 to 1897, the process of subdivision has gone steadily on, 
until, from the twenty-three municipalities, with a vote of 4322, 
we have grown into 244 counties, 224 of which are organized, hav- 
ing a vote of 540,000, and in the peaceful enjoyment of all the 
blessings which a truly republican form of government vouchsafes. 

What the future geography of our State will be, it is not the prov- 
ince of this paper to discuss. The basis for that article of annexa- 
tion which provided for the erection of her territory into five States 
has long since ceased to exist, and the article itself stands upon the 
pages of our history as a mere relic, into which no magic of politi- 
cal ambition can ever infuse life; the memories of the Alamo, Go- 
liad, and San Jacinto, are every year taking deeper hold in the 
minds and hearts of the people; her 750,000 school children march 
each year more proudly to the music of the battle songs of 736; the 
orator, poet, and historian are every year embalming the glories of 
the struggle which gave birth to the young empire. United from 
Sabine Pass to El] Paso, and from Texarkana to Brownsville, by 
bands of steel, common and equal partners in an indivisible heri- 
tage of a university and other higher institutions of learning, in a 
common school endowment of $12,000,000, and a landed endow- 
ment equal in area to the State of Indiana, all cementing her citi- 
zenship into one common policy, our unity becomes more compact 
as the years roll by. 
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Her political subdivisions, however, will continue. Areas which 
produced 350,628 bales of cotton in 1870, and 3,154,000 in 1894, 
6,000,000 bushels of corn in 1850, and 107,000,000 in 1895; which 
had only 571 miles of railway in 1870, and 9500 in 1895, and have 
made giant strides in all those things that contribute to human 
happiness and human greatness, will allow no pent-up Utica to cir- 
cumscribe their powers, but will continue to burst their bands and 
readjust themselves to the constant demands of new conditions as 
long as civilization shall endure. 
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TRIBAL SOCIETY AMONG TEXAS INDIANS. 
M. M. KENNEY. 


When we seek to know the early stages of human society, we de- 
rive aid in the Old World from the light of written history, which 
discloses with more or less clearness the conditions existing in the 
past for some thousands of years, supplemented by a twilight of 
old tradition. 

In the New World, however, the light of written history closes 
in sudden darkness only four centuries back, and is but feebly sup- 
plemented by obscure tradition of short duration. As to the pecu- 
liar race of men who inhabited these regions before that time, we 
are thrown upon the resources of natural history. The fragments 
of flint weapons and rude pottery which are here found buried in 
the soil, sometimes in deep strata, inform us that these continents 
were inhabited by savage people in very great antiquity. The 
mounds and traces of fortifications widely dispersed, and the so- 
called ruined cities of Mexico, Central America, and Peru, inform 
us that the builders were tribes, and that from time to time partial 
civilizations arose among them and progressed to the point of erect- 
ing great public structures and executing rudimentary works of 
art, and lapsed again into barbarism and savagery, as they have 
done in the Old World within recorded time. 

But there is another trace, which we may say has been recently 
discovered, and which is both more ancient and more distinct than 
any mounds or ruins. The great advance in recent years in the 
science of Comparative Philology, or the science of language, has 
opened to us “vistas into the past hitherto undreamed of,” and 
affords a record of great antiquity of many barbarous, unlettered 
tribes and nations. We are thus enabled to trace migrations which 
occurred long before the dawn of history, even in the Old World. 
In the western hemisphere we are enabled, by comparing the lan- 
guages of the aborigines, to locate the grand divisions of the race 
in times much earlier than our histories of discovery disclose, or 
their traditions indicate, and to trace some of their wanderings 
long forgotten among them. 
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The region of North America which the fortunes of war and 
political councils have now defined as the State of Texas was in the 
early years of this century inhabited by about thirty tribes of In- 
dians. ‘T'welve tribes of these spoke dialects of the Caddo language, 
which is an offshoot of the Pawnee stock, including the tribes of 
the Ricaree and Mandan far up the Missouri river, and farther 
north. The intervening region, more than a thousand miles in 
extent, was peopled by tribes alien in speech and unconnected with 
either. At what time the parent stocks parted company is unknown. 
But as their languages had diverged so much that they could 
not be readily understood by each other, we know that the time had 
already been considerable when these tribes were first discovered. 

The twelve tribes of the Caddo stock were the Caddos, Adaes, 
Bedaes, Keechies, Nacogdoches, [onies, Anardarkos, Wacos, Tawa- 
kanas, Towash, and Texas; all inhabiting east of the Brazos, 
from about a hundred miles from the coast, northward nearly to 
the Arkansas river. Of course, there was no distinct boundary. 
The Indian tribes knew nothing of a country. They believed that 
they had a right to the land the same as to the air and water 
throughout the universe as known to them. ‘The tribes above 
named hunted across the country as far west as the San Antonio 
river; but their permanent villages and habitual ranges were within 
the vague limits described. They had a tradition that they had for- 
merly been confederated together, forming one nation; but whether 
they were at that time one tribe, from which smaller ones broke 
off, as bees swarm from the parent hive, is unknown. They were 
more advanced toward civilization than other tribes north of Mex- 
ico, and afford the best examples of tribal government and society. 

Of the thirty tribes alluded to as forming our aboriginal popula- 
tion, two obscure tribes, the Coushatta and Alibama, occupied vil- 
lages on the Neches and Trinity rivers not far from Nacogdoches, 
where they still remain. They also are offshoots far removed from 
their parent stock, the Muscogee of Georgia and Florida, with 
many intervening alien tribes. The Lipans ranged from the Rio 
Grande to the Brazos, along the foot of the mountains. They were 
an Apache tribe, and their speech a dialect of the Athabascan lan- 
guage, prevailing in the far north, from Hudson bay nearly to the 
Pacific ocean. They also must have broken off from the parent 
stock in ancient times. 
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The Comanches, more numerous and powerful than all other 
tribes combined, roamed the great plains, from Oregon southeast- 
ward nearly to the Gulf of Mexico. Their language is a dialect of 
the Shoshone, spoken by the Bannocks of Montana and the Piutes 
of Southern California. 'They were ferocious savages, but their 
tribe was particularly well organized, 

Three tribes of the thirty spoke, each, a language peculiar to it- 
self, in which no connection can be traced with any other tongue. 
The first and worst of these was the Carankawa, inhabiting along 
the coast from Galveston westward—a tribe of cannibals, noted for 
their gigantic stature and hideous aspect. All of them were over 
six feet in height, and each man carried a bow as long as himself, 
from which they shot arrows with great force and precision. Their 
language was an almost inarticulate guttural, impossible of imita- 
tion, and the lowest form of human speech. 

The second of the three tribes, unconnected with any other stock 
by affinity of speech, was the Tonkaway, ranging from the Brazos 
to the Nueces, and from near the coast to the mountains. They 
were friendly with the white people, and often joined in expeditions 
against the Comanches, with whom they were always at war. They 
were in alliance with the Lipans, though there was no affinity of 
speech between them. 

The other solitary tribe was the Kioways, roaming the great 
plains with the Comanches, with whom they were in alliance, 
though there was no resemblance between their savage tongues. 
The rest of the thirty tribes were small and obscure; many of them 
perished before any vocabulary of their languages was secured, 

The first mention in history of any of our tribes is in 1530, when 
a Spanish officer reports capturing, near the Rio Grande, one of the 
Texas nation, whom he made his servant. 

About 1536, Cabeza de Vaca, with several companions, members 
of a Spanish expedition which was shipwrecked on the coast, spent 
six years among the aborigines in Texas. De Vaca has left a nar- 
rative of their somewhat severe experience. He names several 
tribes, none of which we are able to recognize. His description of 
the country, however, and some incidents, indicate some of the 
same tribes we know; one of these is mention of the extemporaneous 
fortification, which we know as the rifle-pit, used by the Tawa- 
kanas, which I supposed was a modern invention of that tribe, who 
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alone used that defense against the white people in our time, but 
which, it is plain from the old narrative, was understood and used 
by a tribe in Texas more than three centuries before. His descrip- 
tion of the Indians on the coast also tallies with our knowledge of 
the Carankawas. About 1630, Maria de Agreda, a Spanish mission- 
ary lady, spent some years among the wild tribes of Texas. None 
of her writings are known to be in existence, but she is quoted by 
Father Manzanet, in 1692, he having seen her report to the “Father 
Custodian of New Mexico.” Jn this quotation, there is mention of 
the “Kingdom of the Theas,” showing that the same tribes then 
inhabited this country which we found two hundred years after, 

The French expedition of La Salle, in 1685, of which a narrative 
has survived, describes the Carankawas, and the Cenis, a Caddo 
tribe on the Neches, at whose village the distracted Frenchmen 
were kindly treated. 

Captain Francisco de Leon’s expedition, in 1692, crossed Texas 
from the Rio Grande to Red river. The narrative by Father Man- 
zanet, the missionary priest who accompanied it, gives a full ac- 
count of the various tribes visited by them in “This province of the 
Texas, which by another name is called Acenay, and also some 
chiefs of the Cadodoches.” The French governor, D’Iberville, 
about 1714, gives a list of tribes, in which the Caddos, Comanches, 
and Lipans, appear. From that time to the advent of the Ameri- 
can settlers, a hundred years later, there is frequent mention of 
our tribes. 

It is plain, then, that the aboriginal tribes which occupied Texas 
had come from widely different and distant localities, arriving in 
different ages, extending back some four centuries, and in all prob- 
ability very many ages. There is nothing to indicate a common 
parentage but the race, while their languages, having no common 
radical words, show that their ancestors were aliens in extremely 
ancient times. Yet, all the tribes were organized on the same iden- 
tical plan. There was but little difference in their low scale of 
advancement, yet there was a difference, 

Taking a low tribe for an example, it was divided first into two 
bands, or brotherhoods. The members of each were prohibited 
from marrying in their own band, but had to seek husband or wife, 
as the case might be, in the opposite division. Thus the bands were 
continually changed and perpetually renewed. The Carankaways 
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were divided into two such bands, each with a chief. The only two 
of whom we have any knowledge did not agree in the policy they 
were to pursue toward the white people. But tribal law did not ad- 
mit of separation ; and the advocate of peace was overruled, and all 
involved in common destruction. The Tonkaways, also a tribe low 
in the social scale, had this division into two equal classes, but they 
had, also, as had many other tribes, a secondary division into classes, 
each of whom was designated by the name of some beast or bird, 
and had a chief. Theoretically, they were married by clans, though 
to all appearance they were individual families, each occupying a 
tent or hut. The affection of the men for their wives and children 
was to all appearance the same as in civilized nations. But their 
way of designating kinship showed that it was clanship. The chil- 
dren all belonged to the mother’s clan. The mother’s sister was not 
the aunt, but ranked as mother, and her children were brothers and 
sisters, not cousins; while the mother’s brother was uncle, and his 
children cousins. The father’s sister was aunt, and her children 
cousins of his children; but his brother was not uncle, but counted 
as father, and his children brothers and sisters. There was some 
property—a few utensils and horses—but, upon the death of the 
owner, his children did not inherit, because they did not belong to 
his clan; but his nephews and nieces inherited, because they be- 
longed to his clan. 

This curious arrangement preserved the equality of the members 
of the tribe, whose government was a pure democracy. The men of 
the nation assembled to discuss the policy of their small state in 
two bands, on either side of a council fire, or place marked as such, 
for it was often imaginary. The speeches were made by chiefs of 
clans, and the vote taken of all the men. Such a council they held 
in this city when it was a small group of cabins in the wilderness in 
1841, upon the occasion of the death of a chief, to select a suc- 
cessor. Their sessions were long, and discussion very earnest. A 
delegation of Lipans, with whom they were in alliance, attended in 
some advisory capacity, and the election was at last satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

The Caddo tribes had an identical organization, with the addi- 
tion, perhaps, of more deference and ceremony in the treatment of 
the chiefs. As described by Manzanet in 1692, the principal chief 
of the Texas held a court, whose amusing state and ceremony sug- 
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gests children playing king and queen. Their councils were held 
in the same manner as those which I have just described, and ques- 
tions of life and death were decided by a vote of the whole tribe. 
They had one law which I very much wish could be established in 
the land to which they have left their name. It was prohibited for 
any one in a quarrel (of which they had many) to strike a tribesman 
with a weapon. All their contests had to be settled with the fist. 
They had no dead-letter laws, and this one was, we are assured, 
effectively enforced. They had more property than other tribes; 
good huts, dress and ornaments, and some store of provisions. 
Manzanet, who passed some time at the village of the Texas in 1692, 
expressed surprise and perplexity at their rules of marriage and 
inheritance. Had he taken the pains to inquire, he would have 
found the same in all tribes of savages. 

The Comanches were divided into ten clans, each with a chief, 
and they kept separate camps, but their law forbade them to marry 
in their own clan. They had a head chief over all, but their gov- 
ernment was a pure democracy, and all questions were settled by a 
council, either of clan or tribe, according to the importance of 
the matter. 

Such a council was held on the Staked Plain in 1843, to decide 
upon the fate of the ambassadors sent by President Houston to in- 
vite them to a treaty. About five hundred assembled, sitting in 
circles in a council tent. Each speaker, as his turn came to speak, 
delivered a vociferous oration in an invective tone, but never inter- 
rupted. When all who were entitled to speak (probably the clan 
chiefs) had spoken except the old head chief, the interpreter 
brought word to the ambassadors that all the speakers favored put- 
ting them to death. But the head chief, whose time it was to speak, 
remained silent, and no one moved or spoke from noon to 4 o’clock 
in the evening. Either he was pondering the weighty question, or 
seeking by this long silence to impress upon his audience the im- 
portance of the matter before them. Whatever might have been 
his motive, this long argument of silence has always impressed me 
as a notable example of mute eloquence. When he did speak, it 
was in a stentorian voice and long-continued. He succeeded in 
turning enough that when the vote was taken the ambassadors 
were spared. 

In all Indian tribes, provisions were shared as long as there were 
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any in the camp; and they all fasted alike in case of need, and none 
went hungry if any of the tribe had provisions; and this rule 
extended to prisoners and enemies as well. ot 

They were notoriously improvident and careless of the future. 
But their wandering life is chargeable with much of their improvi- 
dence ; and, on the other hand, the fact that they hunted in parties, 
and could of right claim a share of the game taken each day, ex- 
plains some of their willingness to divide provisions, which in some 
cases I saw were refused, and in others grudgingly given. 

In the Comanche tribe, I think the children belonged to the clan 
of the father. They may have changed from one plan to the other. 
The clans would remain the same. It would favor the idea of prop- 
erty, and a tendency to recognize superior families, which in time 
might have progressed toward civilization. I do not know what the 
rule was in the other tribes, but believe they all recognized descent 
only from the mother. 

It has been the commonly received theory that the Indian tribes 
by some intuition recognized the Creator, whom they worshiped as 
the Great Spirit. I could never verify this theory. In 1692, the 
Texas worshiped a deity whom they called “Ayemat Caddi,” Chief 
Spirit, or Spirit of the Chief, Spirit of the Father of the Tribe— 
some traditional and probably fabled hero from whom they claimed 
descent. And such ancestor-worship existed wherever traces of it 
have been sought. 

All tribes believed in a man’s other self, which left him in sleep 
and wandered in the realm of dreams, returning when he awoke. 
Hence the impression that the other self could he recalled; and the 
custom in many tribes, among whom were the Tonkaways, to call 
the name of one recently dead, begging him to return and inhabit 
the body; which, in case of trance, must sometime have been veri- 
fied after many hours of apparent death. So, also they buried 
provisions and weapons with the dead, believing that they took the 
spirit of those things with them. The Comanche, when lighting 
the pipe of peace at a treaty, blew the first puff of smoke towards 
the sun, the second to the earth, and the third to the air and sky, 
thus seeming to recognize spirits in those powerful elements, 

It has been said that there was no moral element in their vague 
religious beliefs, but this must be taken with grains of allowance. 
The virtues of savages, courage and fidelity to the tribe, were, in 
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their belief, to be finally rewarded, and this belief must have re- 
flected some influence on tribal society. 

We may finally remark upon the persistence of the tribe. While 
there is a remnant of the tribe left, its members persist in maintain- 
ing its old tribal organization. There is no instance of a tribe, as 
such, adopting the political or social organizations of civilization. 

The study of tribal society throws light on some subjects which 
have hitherto been dark to us. We are not yet removed by very 
many ages from the time when our ancestors had similar tribal 
organizations; and as we see our domestic animals repeating with 
amusing fidelity the precautions and preparations which their wild 
ancestors made for their surroundings, the reasons for which have 
wholly ceased, but the instinct remains, so we find our ignorant and 
simple-minded, or, as Carlyle says, “dim instinctive classes,” con- 
tinually proposing political measures, which probably served for 
small tribes of ancient savages, but are preposterous in civilized 
and modern nations. 
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EDITORS AND NEWSPAPERS OF FAYETTE COUNTY. 
JULIA LEE SINKS. 


The first newspaper established in Fayette county was called 
“The La Grange Intelligencer,” published by James P. Longley, 
and edited by Wm. P. Bradburn, a gentleman of Nashville, Tenn., 
who had lived some time in Mexico. 

Through the influence of James K. Polk, a friend of the family, 
he received the appointment of midshipman in the United States 
Navy, on board the old “Constitution.” His uncle, General Brad- 
burn, who figured in the early history of Texas, having no children 
of his own, persuaded him to resign his commission and accept his 
adoption as son and heir. Sudden death overtook the uncle before 
his affairs were legally adjusted in favor of the nephew, and the 
property passed into other hands. So Mr. Bradburn came to Texas, 
like many others, to seek fortune, and “The La Grange Intelli- 
gencer” was established by James P. Longley, in part to give him 
business, and in part to support General Burleson for the Presi- 
dency. 

The paper did not come up to their expectations, and Mr. Brad- 
burn removed to Louisiana, and settled in New Orleans, where he 
officiated at times as assistant editor of the New Orleans Tropic, 
Picayune, and Bulletin, so I am informed by his relatives. 

In 1848, when political strife was running high, he was solicited 
by prominent men of Iberville parish to edit the Southern Sentinel, 
which, under his guidance, became a great favorite. He still owned 
and edited that paper when he died, leaving an estate valued at 
$50,000. 

The next person who edited the La Grange paper was a legal 
gentleman, Fields, who had very little editorial acumen. In fact, 
this editor of ours had hardly found his place in life. It was told 
of him that in the San Saba fight under Colonel Moore he stood be- 
hind a tree to shoot, and the tree was too small for the man, or the 
man was too large for the tree. In turning to load his gun, an un- 
lucky shot hit him in the back. Enraged at this irony of fate, he 
lost all fear, and in stamping and cursing he ended this day of mar- 
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tial achievement. As an editor, extracts from other papers were 
the tree he hid behind to load his gun, his own ammunition falling 
short often. As to his legal attainments, his knowledge of courts 
must have been very small, for upon one occasion, when a judg- 
ment was rendered against him, he indignantly turned to the sher- 
iff, and pointing to the judge, said, “Sheriff, arrest that man!” 
This circumstance was told the writer by Judge Devine, who was 
opposing counsel. After that, he went to the Congress of the Re- 
public when it met in the town of Washington in 1843. So, you 
see, in those days we bestowed honors freely. 

It will be seen that our editor was a brave but unfortunate war- 
rior, the fates being against him; an editor whose chair of office, 
like the tree, could not screen him; a lawyer whose feats as a legal 
knight might rival Don Quixote in assumption, and whose wisdom 
as a legislator the archives of the Republic alone can tell. 

The county paper passed into other hands, and the heading was 
changed to “The Far West,” exact date unknown, for I have been 
unable to find a single copy of that paper. It was under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Wm. G. Webb, who informs me that all the files in 
his possession were consumed in the fire which destroyed a large 
portion of the southern side of the public square in La Grange. 

Mr. Wm. G. Webb, editor of “The Far West,” settled in La 
Grange from Georgia as a young lawyer. A man of cautious, per- 
sistent cast of mind, whose success as an editor must have been sat- 
isfactory, he became one of the leading attorneys at the La Grange 
bar, more from his thorough determination than from brilliancy, 
being not unlike one of Dr. Warren’s characters, described as lit- 
erally crawling over his cases until he mastered every point. 

The next record of the newspapers of La Grange attainable was 
the “Texas Monument,” which made its appearance July 20, 1850. 
It was published by a committee, incorporated by the Legislature of 
Texas, the proceeds, after the expenses were paid, to be appro- 
priated to erecting a monument to the decimated Mier prisoners and 
the Dawson men, on the bluff opposite La Grange. The bill of in- 
corporation was approved January 19, and the paper commenced in 
July, with the late Colonel Dancy as editor, and Mr. Launcelot 
Abbott as publisher. It was an ably conducted paper; would stand 
fair, very fair, as a county paper among the present journals of 
the State. There was the record of much patriotism and very little 
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crime, that great deformity of the issues of the present day. Under 
the supervision of Colonel Dancy, who filled the editorial chair 
for a year, it was in all respects a success. Having to incur a debt 
of $1400 for press and material, at the close of the first year it was 
almost liquidated, according to an editorial written by himself 
before resigning, and the aim was then to devote the proceeds, be- 
yond the expenses, to the building of the monument. It was greatly 
to be regretted that the paper lost the energy and enthusiasm of 
Colonel Dancy, for in the hands of his successor, Mr. J. H. Kuyken- 
dall, who was quite as capable, but in bad health, the paper began 
to decline. He had been, in 1840, a representative from one of the 
lower counties in the Congress of Texas, and was hailed as a suc- 
cessor to Colonel Dancy, but from ill health he soon wearied of it 
and resigned. 

The next person who took charge of the paper was Dr. Wm. P. 
Smith, traveling agent and correspondent for the paper—an old 
citizen of the county. I am unable to find files of that paper to give 
exact dates, but tradition places him in the editorial chair, not long 
perhaps, for near this time (1853) it was ably edited by Mr. Albert 
Posey, a young gentleman from Alabama, of fine cast of mind and 
cultivation, who left a strong impression on the minds of those 
who knew him. He died young. 

Dr. Smith took an active part in consolidating the three char- 
ters—spoken of elsewhere—which formed the foundation of the 
Rutersville Military School. 

October 24, 1854, Mr. A. R. Gates became proprietor and editor 
of the paper, still called “The Monument.” He was a native. I 
believe, of Alabama; had not long been in the country; was an 
educated, well read, but rather silent man. 

In 1855, “The Monument” merged into “The La Grange 
Paper,” edited by Mr. Wm. B. McClellan, who in an editorial in 
his first issue said the monumental committee had long since aban- 
doned the idea of sustaining the press for the noble purpose for 
which it was originally procured. Alas! 

As “The La Grange Paper,” it lasted but a short time, though 
the editor, Mr. McClellan, hada bright stvle of handling ordinary 
subjects, a happy faculty for county newspapers. He was a good 
man and was loved best by those who knew him best. 

October 6, 1855, the “True Issue” made its appearance; Mr, B. 
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Shropshire and R. M. Tevis as editors and proprietors. They had 
purchased the printing press and material of the La Grange Paper. 

February 2, 1856, Mr. Shropshire and Mr. Gossler had charge of 
the “True Issue.” Mr. B, Shropshire, editor of the “True Issue,” 
was long a resident of La Grange, practiced law at that bar, was of 
fine appearance, popular manners, and a progressive cast of mind. 
He was district judge when he died, in 1867. With him at first 
was Mr. Tevis, who, I believe, still practices law in Galveston. Mr. 
Gossler was for a long time connected with the newspaper of 
La Grange. 

In 1861, the old Monument press was sold by Mr. Gossler, who 
had become sole proprietor, to Mr. J. V. Drake, who issued a paper 
from the old press called “The Observer.” 
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THE EXPULSION OF THE CHEROKEES FROM EAST 
TEXAS. 


JOHN H. REAGAN, 


In the first half of the year 1839 the Cherokee Indians occupied 
that part of Texas which is bounded on the east by the Angelina 
river, on the west by the Neches river, on the south by the old San 
Antonio road, and on the north by the Sabine river. What is now 
Cherokee and Smith counties covers substantially the same terri- 
tory. At that time, the Shawnee Indians occupied what is now 
Rusk county, their principal village being near where the town of 
Henderson is now situated. The Delaware Indians then lived in 
the eastern part of what is now Henderson county. Less than two 
years before that time, the Kickapoo Indians lived in the north- 
astern part of what is now Anderson county; and in a hotly con- 
tested battle between them and their Mexican allies and the Texans, 
they were defeated and driven from that part of the county. The 
whites charged the Cherokees with stealing their horses and with 
an occasional murder of white people. This their Chief Bowles 
denied ; and alleged that the thefts and murders were committed by 
wild Indians, who came through his country. But in 1838 the 
Cherokees murdered the families of the Killoughs and Wilhouses, 
several in number, and broke up the settlement of whites in the 
vicinity of Neches Saline, now the northwest part of Cherokee 
county. There was-no question about these murders being com- 
mitted by the Cherokees, and that Dog Shoot, one of their head 
men, led in this massacre. Complaints of thefts and murders by 
the Cherokees became so numerous, and were so authenticated, as 
to cause the President of the Republic, General M. B. Lamar, to 
send a communication to Chief Bowles, through the Indian agent, 
Martin Lacy, Esq., making certain recitals evidencing hostility to 
the white people. Among the facts so recited, as I remember them, 
one was that in the year 1836, when the people of Texas were re- 
treating from their homes before the advancing army of the Mexi- 
can general, Santa Anna, he, Chief Bowles, assembled his war- 
riors on the San Antonio road, east of the Neches, for the purpose 
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of attacking the Texans if they should be defeated by Santa Anna. 
Another was that, in the preceding January, 1839, General Burleson 
had captured some Cherokees on the upper Colorado, on their return 
from the City of Mexico, accompanied by some Mexicans, and bear- 
ing a commission to Chief Bowles as a colonel in the Mexican army, 
and a quantity of powder and lead, and instructions for his co-oper- 
ation with the Mexican army, which was to invade Texas during the 
then coming spring. President Lamar also called attention to the 
murders and thefts which had been committed on the people of 
Texas by the Cherokees; and upon these statements, said to Chief 
Bowles that Texas could not permit such an enemy to live in the 
heart of the country, and that he must take his tribe to the nation 
north of Red river. 

President Lamar in that communication said to Chief Bowles 
that he had appointed six among the most respectable citizens of 
the Republic, and authorized them to value the unmovable prop- 
erty of the Cherokees, which was understood to be their improve- 
ments on the land, but not the land, and to pay them for these in 
money. I knew some of these men at the time as most worthy citi- 
zens. One of them was Judge Noble, of Nacogdoches county. The 
President also said to them that they could take all their movable 
property with them and go in peace, but that go they must; peace- 
ably if they would, but forcibly if they must. 

It is proper for me to say that I have seen, in the State Depart- 
ment, a paper purporting to be a communication from President 
Lamar to Chief Bowles, supposed to be the one announcing his 
views as to the necessity of the removal of this tribe. Dr. W. G. W. 
Jowers and myself, and one Cordra, a half-breed, accompanied Mr. 
Lacy, the Indian agent, when he took the President’s communica- 
tion to Bowles. Cordra went along as interpreter, as Bowles could 
not speak English and the agent could not speak the Cherokee lan- 
guage. Dr. Jowers was afterwards a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and of the Senate of Texas several times. The paper 
then read and interpreted to Chief Bowles contained, in substance, 
what I have said, and is very different from the paper in the office 
of the Secretary of State. Indian Agent Lacy lived on the San An- 
tonio road about six miles east of the Neches river. Chief Bowles 
lived about three miles north of Mr. Lacy. 

When we reached the residence of Bowles, he invited us to a 
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spring a few rods from his house, and, seated on a log, received the 
communication of the President. After it was read and inter- 
preted, he remained silent for a time and then made a denial of 
the charges contained in that communication, and said the wild 
Indians had done the killing and stealing, and not his people. 

He then entered into a defense of the title of his tribe to the 
country which they occupied, as [ have described it. He said that 
after his band separated from the old Cherokee nation, they, under 
him as their chief, settled at Lost Prairie, north of Red river, now 
in Arkansas; that after living there for a time, they moved to the 
Three Forks of the Trinity river, now Dallas and the surrounding 
counties; that he had intended to hold that country for his tribe, 
but that the other Indians disputed his right to do so, and claimed 
it as a common hunting ground; that he remained there with his 
tribe about three years, in a state of continual war with the other 
Indians, until about one-third of his warriors had been killed; that 
he then moved down near the Spanish Fort of Nacogdoches (I use 
his expression) ; and that the local authorities permitted him to oc- 
cupy the country which his tribe then occupied; that he then went 
to the City of Mexico, and got the authority of the Mexican gov- 
ernment to occupy that country, and that during the Revolution 
of 1835-36 the Consultation representing Texas recognized his 
right to that country by a treaty, 

It is proper here to state that the Consultation did appoint Gen- 
eral Houston and Colonel Forbes, and authorized them to make a 
treaty with the Cherokees. 1 am not informed as to the extent of 
the powers conferred on them for that purpose. A treaty was 
agreed to between them and the Cherokees, and reported to the 
Consultation, which adjourned without ratifying the treaty so 
made; and it, with its powers, was superseded by the Convention, 
which formed the Constitution of the Republic; and that Conven- 
tion rejected the treaty which had been agreed to by General Hous- 
ton and Colonel Forbes. That is the treaty to which Chief Bowles 
referred. So that the Cherokees had no higher title to the country 
they then occupied than the privilege of occupancy during the 
pleasure of the sovereign of the soil. 

After his statement as to the right of his tribe to that country, 
Chief Bowles stated to Mr. Lacy that he had been in correspond- 
ence with John Ross, the chief of the original tribe of Cherokees, 
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for a long time, looking to an agreement between them to unite the 
two tribes and go to California, and take possession of a country 
out of the reach of the white people. It will be remembered that 
this was about ten years before the cession of California by Mexico 
to the United States, and when but little was known of that coun- 
try by our people. And he offered to produce and have read to 
Mr. Lacy a bundle of letters on this subject, which he said was as 
large as his thigh. Mr. Lacy waived the necessity of their produc- 
tion, saying that the statement of Chief Bowles was sufficient on 
this subject. Chief Bowles then said that he could not make 
answer to the communication of the President without consulting 
his chiefs and head men, and requested time to convene his coun- 
cil. Thereupon it was agreed between them to have another meet- 
ing a week or ten days later (I do not remember the exact length of 
time), to give time for the council of the Cherokees to meet and act. 

On the day appointed, Agent Lacy returned to the residence of 
Chief Bowles, accompanied by Cordra, the interpreter, and by Dr. 
Jowers and myself. We were again invited to the spring, as upon 
our first visit. The grave deportment of Chief Bowles indicated 
that he felt the seriousness of his position. He told Mr. Lacy that 
there had been a meeting of the chiefs and head men in council; 
that his young men were for war; that all who were in the council 
were for war, except himself and Big Mush; that his young men 
believed they could whip the whites; that he knew the whites could 
ultimately whip them, but that it would cost them ten years of 
bloody frontier war. He inquired of Mr. Lacy if action on the 
President’s demand could not be postponed until his people could 
make and gather their crops. Mr. Lacy informed him that he had 
no authority or discretion beyond what was said in the communica- 
tion from the President. The language of Chief Bowles indicated 
that he regarded this as settling the question, and that war must 
ensue. He said to Mr. Lacy that he was an old man (being then 
eighty-three years of age, but looking vigorous and strong), and 
that in the course of nature he could not live much longer, and 
that as to him it mattered but little. But he added that he felt 
much solicitude for his wives (he had three) and for his children; 
that if he fought, the whites would kill him; and if he refused to 
fight, his own people would kill him. He said he had led his people 
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a long time, and that he felt it to be his duty to stand by them, 
whatever fate might befall him. 

I was strongly impressed by the manly bearing and frankness 
and candor of the agent and the chief. Neither could read or 
write, except that Mr. Lacy could mechanically sign his name. And 
during their two conferences they exhibited a dignity of bearing 
which could hardly have been exceeded by the most enlightened 
diplomats. There was no attempt to deceive or mislead made by 
either of them. 

The whites on the one side and the Indians on the other at once 
commenced preparations for the conflict. Chief Bowles took his 
position east of the Neches river, in the northwest corner of what 
is now Cherokee county, concentrating his warriors and collecting 
his families there. He was joined by the Shawnees, the Delawares, 
and by warriors from all the wild tribes of Indians, and there were 
at that time a good many of them. Colonel Rusk, with a regiment 
of volunteers, was first in the field on the side of the Texans. Vice 
President Burnet, then Acting President of the Republic (Presi- 
dent Lamar, with the leave of Congress, was temporarily absent 
from the Republic), General Albert Sidney Johnston, the Secre- 
tary of War, and Adjutant General Hugh McLeod, accompanied 
this regiment. It went into camp about six miles to the east of 
Bowles’ camp, and for ten days or more negotiations were carried 
on between the belligerents, Bowles negotiating to gain time to 
collect the warriors from the wild tribes, and the Texans negotiat- 
ing to gain time for the arrival of Colonel Burleson’s regiment of 
regulars from the west, and Colonel Landrum’s regiment of volun- 
teers from the red lands, 

During this time an incident occurred which might have been of 
a very serious character. A neutral boundary had been agreed on 
between the belligerents, and the men of neither side were to pass 
it without notice. Acting President Burnet, the Secretary of War, 
Adjutant General McLeod, Colonel Rusk, and a few others, had 
gone to the camp of the Indians, under a flag of truce, to conduct 


negotiations, as they had done on previous days. Colonel Jim Car- 
ter and a few others, acting as scouts, found John Bowles, a son 
of the chief, and a few other Indians, who had passed the neutral 
boundary, and gave chase for them. The Indians escaped, and 
when they reached their camps reported that they had been run in 
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by the Texans. This caused violent excitement among the In- 
dians, and the gentlemen named reported that it seemed for a time 
that they were to be attacked by the Indians, in which event their 
massacre would have been inevitable. But explanations were made, 
which allayed the excitement. At the subsequent meetings for ne- 
gotiation, the Texas officials took with them an escort of thirty 
picked men. An agreement was made that neither party was to 
break up camp or make any move without giving notice to the 
other party. On the 13th or 14th of July, Colonel Burleson’s regi- 
ment of regulars, and Colonel Landrum’s regiment of volunteers, 
reached the camp of the Texas forces. And early on the morning 
of the 15th Chief Bowles sent his son, John Bowles, accompanied 
by Fox Fields, under a flag of truce, to notify the Texans that he 
would break up camp that morning and move to the west of the 
Neches river. On reaching headquarters under a flag of truce, 
they delivered their message to General Johnston, and having done 
so, inquired if they could return in safety. They both spoke 
English very well. General Johnston told the messenger that 
his father had acted honorably in giving the notice according 
to agreement, and that he would see that they had safe con- 
duct out of our camp; and he detailed a number of men, with 
orders to see them safely a half mile beyond our line of pick- 
ets. He also told them to inform Chief Bowles that the 
Texas forces would break up camp that morning and pursue 
him. 

On the assembling of this little army of three regiments, the 
volunteers wanted Colonel Rusk for their commander, while the 
regulars preferred Colonel Burleson for that position. These two 
patriots and heroes of the Revolution, which made Texas a Repub- 
lic, did not desire to antagonize each other, and either of them was 
willing that the other should command. But it was agreed to 
solve the question by having General Kelsey H. Douglass elected 
as brigadier general and placed in the chief command. And when 
this army broke up its camp on the morning of the 15th of July, 
1839, to pursue the Indians, Colonel Landrum was ordered to 
move up on the east side of the Neches river, and be in position to 
intercept the Indians if they should turn northward, as it was ex- 
pected they would. The regiments of Colonel Rusk and Colonel 
Burleson moved to the west, passing through the camp which had 
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been occupied by the Indians, and crossing the Neches on their 
trail. 

Chief Bowles had taken position on a creek some six miles west 
of the Neches with a part of his warriors, and had sent the families 
with the balance of the warriors to a position about six miles north 
of where he made this stand. His men occupied the bed of a creek, 
which, running from north to south, made a sudden bend to the 
vast, and his position was immediately above this bend. 

After the Texans crossed the Neches, scouts were thrown for- 
ward, with directions if they found the Indians in position to give 
battle, to keep up a desultory firing at long range, without expos- 
ing themselves too much, so as to give notice of the position of 
the Indians. As the command advanced, and when the firing of 
the scouts was heard, Colonel Rusk’s regiment was ordered to 
advance on the north side of the creek they were on, and Colonel 
Burleson’s regiment was ordered to cross the creek and advance 
on the south side of the creek, so as to put the Indians between 
these regiments. When the troops reached the bend of the creek, 
which was the extreme right of the line occupied by the Indians, 
Rusk’s regiment wheeled to the right and formed in front of the 
Indians, while Burleson’s regiment turned to the right and passed 
up into the rear of the Indians. This was an hour or two before 
sundown. <A battle ensued, which, however, did not last long. 
Dr. Rogers and Colonel Crain were killed, and some six or eight 
Texans were wounded; and it was reported that the Indians 
left eighteen dead on the field, and the remainder of them were 
routed and joined the others some six miles to the north, near 
the Neches, and just north of the Delaware village. The Texans 
camped for the night near the battlefield. And fearing that 
the Indians might break up into small bands and attack the more 
exposed frontier settlements, a number of squads were detached 
from the command and ordered to proceed to the exposed parts 
of the frontier to defend the families of the whites. 

On the morning of the 16th of July, the Texans, thus reduced 
in number, took up the line of march in pursuit of the Indians, 
and found them, soon after passing the Delaware village, in a very 
strong position. They occupied a long ravine, deep enough to pro- 
tect them, with gently sloping open woods in front of them. Our 
line of battle was formed on a low ridge in front of them, and skir- 
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mishers thrown forward, who were at once engaged with the skir- 
mish line of the Indians. Every sixth man of our command was 
detailed to hold and guard our horses. This, with the details sent 
away the night before, had considerably reduced our fighting force, 
and we were confronted by the entire force of the Indians, which, 
from the information we afterwards received, considerably out- 
numbered the Texans who participated in the battle. 

The scene at that time made a very vivid impression on my 
young mind. The Delaware village, in our immediate rear, was 
wrapped in flames, and the black columns of smoke were floating 
over us; the skirmishers were fighting in front of us, and our line 
of battle advancing to the conflict. 

The battle lasted about two hours. We had six men killed and 
thirty-six wounded. The Indian loss was very much greater. Dur- 
ing this engagement Chief Bowles was a very conspicuous figure. 
He was mounted on what we call a paint horse, and had on him a 
sword and sash, and military hat and silk vest, which had been 
given to him by General Houston. And thus conspicuously 
mounted and dressed, he rode up and down in the rear of his line, 
very much exposed during the entire battle. Our officers two or 
three times ordered the men to advance nearer the line of the In- 
dians, and then would order them to fall back, in the hope that in 
this way the Indians might be drawn from their strong position. 
And just as this was done the last time, word ran along our line 
that the Indians were in our rear getting our horses. This came 
near producing a panic. Colonel Len Williams and Ben A. Van- 
sickle, who were with us, and who understood and could speak the 
Cherokee language, told us that at that time they could hear Bowles, 
who was urging his warriors to charge, and telling them that the 
whites were whipped if they would charge. 

When at last the Indians retreated, Chief Bowles was the last one 
to attempt to leave the battlefield. His horse had been wounded 
many times, and he shot through the thigh. His horse was dis- 
abled and could go no further, and he dismounted and started to 
walk off. He was shot in the back by Henry Conner, afterwards 
Major Connor; walked forward a little and fell, and then rose to a 
sitting position facing us, and immediately in front of the company 
to which I belonged. I had witnessed his dignity and manliness in 
council, his devotion to his tribe in sustaining their decision for 
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war against his judgment, and his courage in battle, and, wishing 
to save his life, ran towards him, and, as I approached him from 
one direction, my captain, Robert Smith, approached him from an- 
other, with his pistol drawn. As we got to him, T said, “Captain, 
don’t shoot him,” but as I spoke he fired, shooting the chief in the 
head, which caused instant death. It ought to be said for Captain 
Smith that he had known of the many murders and thefts by the 
Indians, and possibly did, in the heat of battle, what, under other 
circumstances, he would not have done, for he was esteemed as a 
most worthy man and citizen. 

The families of the Indians were camped in the Neches bottom, 
in thick woods. After the battle, our command camped at the 
edge of the bottom very near the Indians, but made no attack on 
them. That night we could hear the hum and bustle of their camp 
the greater part of the night, and the next morning they were gone 
in the direction of the Grand Saline, in what is now Van Zandt 
county; and while our troops followed them to the Grand Saline, 
they did not overtake them. 

Colonel Landrum, it was said, was misled by his guide and did 
not reach the balance of the command until after the battles. The 
Indians dispersed, some going to the cross timbers, some to the 
north of Red river, and some to Mexico. A year or more later—I 
do not remember the precise date—the wives and some of the chil- 
dren of Chief Bowles came to the Rio Grande at Laredo, and 
asked permission to pass through Texas on the way to the Chero- 





kees north of Red River, and President Lamar granted their re- 
quest, furnished them an escort, and transportation and rations, 
on their way through Texas. T saw them on the San Antonio road 
east of the Neches. 


Whatever apology may be necessary for the imperfections of this 
paper may be found in the fact that it has been very hurriedly 
prepared, under a constant pressure of very exacting official duties, 
without time for careful revision. 

In order to avoid egotism. T omit the mention of a number of 
incidents, which might be of interest as personal reminiscences. 
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JOHN CRITTENDEN DUVAL: THE LAST SURVIVOR OF 
THE GOLIAD MASSACRE. 


WILLIAM CORNER. 


In the fall of 1835 the Texans had made the first Declaration of 
Independence. War was begun with the incident at Gonzales. 
Austin had declared that “War is our only recourse. ‘There is no 
remedy. We must defend our rights, ourselves and our country by 
the force of arms.” There had been engagements with the enemy 
at Goliad and at Concepcion, and San Antonio was being besieged. 
Similar sentiments to those of Austin had been expressed by sev- 
eral Committees of Safety. At a general Consultation of Delegates 
from the various Districts there had been made a solemn Declara- 
tion of Rights. Officers of a Provisional Government had been 
elected, and a regular army had been planned and organized. 
Events of great significance had followed, and were to follow, each 
other in rapid succession. Everything was stir, activity, and ex- 
pectation. There was a new order of things at hand. 

And these matters had been noised abroad in the United States. 
The National enthusiasm and sympathy was almost entirely with 
the Colonists. In the Southern States that sympathy took the 
form of an earnest desire to help the struggling Texans in a mate- 
rial way. There was a song of arms and of men. There had been 
intimations from the Colonists that arms and men might be badly 
needed. New Orleans was the first to send a company of volun- 
teers. Georgia quickly followed with another, and Kentucky with 
yet another. It seemed merely a matter of geography as to who 
should be first in the field. Many other companies were formed 
of foreign material already on hand. 

The Kentucky company was organized at Bardstown, Kentucky, 
in November, 1835. Burr H. Duval was its elected captain. 
They marched to Louisville, sailed down the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers to New Orleans, and in a couple of weeks or so were at the 
mouth of the Brazos. 

All these volunteers brought with them a magnificent enthusi- 
asm, such as was exhibited by the Georgians in a letter to Fannin, 
on their arrival at Velasco. They were almost all of them animated 
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with one prime idea, to fight for their kindred, and the second- 
ary consideration, if they should be on the winning side, of pros- 
pective homes and rewards. ‘Travis finely put these ideas, besides 
other thoughts more glorious still, into words: ‘Take care of my 
little boy. If the country should be sayed, I may make him a splen- 
did fortune; but if the country should be lost and I should perish, 
he will have nothing but the proud recoliection that he is the son 
of a man who died for his country.” The volunteers came, believ- 
ing that the colonists stood shoulder to shoulder with an enthusi- 
asm equal to their own. ‘They were ignorant of the already mani- 
fested local politics. Thus early in the day there were factions, 
jealousies, and worse to follow, conspiracy, treason, disobedience, 
and incapacity, an evil distemper to which most of them were to 
fall victims,—a shuifling faithlessness to which they were to be 
sacrificed. These intrigues and dissensions, this want of unity of 
purpose, began to discover itself to the new arrivals, and in short 
order they were themselves affected. Fannin above everything 
had entreated discipline, discipline he was not quick to exercise on 
himself. It was a house divided against itself, and there is small 
wonder that there came a crash. Alas, the sad lessons they were to 
learn !—lessons by which they would never profit, but which were 
destined to give the surviving elements a singleness of purpose, 
the destruction, in succession, of the forces of Johnson and Grant, 
King, Ward, and Fannin’s own—and the sacrifice of the men in 
the Alamo. In the halt between opinions, Travis and his men, in 
the Alamo, touched the topmost note of heroism. 

Yoakum says that Fannin was complaining much, “and with 
justice, of the apathy of the Texans in not turning out more will- 
ingly to meet the enemy at the frontier, and stated the fact that 
he could not find a half-dozen Texans in his ranks ;” while Hous- 
ton had said of the volunteers, “Better material never was in 
ranks.” Captain Burr H. Duval strongly states, on March 9th, that 
not one Texan had “yet made his appearance at this post” (Goliad). 
But I will here give in full that letter to his father, which T have 
the privilege of making public for the first time. I recommend it 
for study, for it throws an interesting side-light on the unfortunate 
state of affairs: 

[The following is a copy of a letter written by Burr H. Duval to 
his father, William P. Duval, Governor of Florida, dated March 
9th, 1836, eighteen days prior to his death at the Goliad massacre, 
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March 27, 1836. This copy is verbatim et literatim. The orig- 
inal is written en cream-laid quarto letter-fly. The edges of the 
sheet indicate that the paper is hand-made. The hand-writing is 
good, firm, and neat. The last page contains no part of the body 
of the letter, but was left blank, as was the early fashion, to form 
the envelope by folding and to receive the address, post-marks, 
etc. A copy of the latter is here made at the end of this copy 

of the letter. | 

Goliad, March 9th, 1836. 

Dear Father, 
It has been some time since I have had an opty. of writing to 
you, A gentleman leaves here to day for the U. States but have my 
doubts if he gets fifty miles from this post as we are surrounded by 


Mexican troops— _ By last express, yesterday, from San Antonio 
we learned that their [our'| little band of 200 still maintained 
their situation in the Alamo, the fort outside of the town— ‘They 


have been fighting desperately there for 10 or 15 days against four 
or five thousand Mexicans Santa Anna is there himself and has 
there and in this vicinity at least six thousand troops— Contrary 
to the expectation of every one he has invaded the Country when 
least expected— Not a Texian was in the field, nor has even one 
yet made his appearance at this post— The greater portion of the 
Mexican troops are mounted, and of course have greatly the ad- 
vantage over us— We now muster at this post 400 strong, and 
from the preparations we have made shall be enabled to give any 
number a desperate fight— San Antonio I fear has fallen before 
this ;—from its situation and construction, 1 cannot believe it pos- 
sible so small a band could maintain it against such fearful odds— 
D. Crockett is one of the number in the fort— We are expecting 
an attack hourly. An express yesterday was chased in by 200 cay- 
alry eighteen miles from this— Sixty miles south of this is an- 
other party of 650 who have been quartered at San Patricio for 
some days, waiting reinforcements. Several of our parties of 20 
and 30 have been cut off by them—<As I anticipated, much dis- 
sention prevails among the Volunteers, Col. Fannin, now in com- 
mand (Genl. Houston heing absent), is unpopular— and nothing 
but the certainty of hard fighting, and that shortly, could have 
kept us together so long— I am popular with the army, and 
strange as you may think it could lead them or the majority of 
them where I choose— They have offered to give me every office 
from a Majority to Comdr. in Chief— TI have seen enough to de- 
sire no office for the present in Texas higher than the one I hold— 


“Our” is written over “their.” 
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I have fifty men in my Company, who love me and who cannot be 


surpassed for boldness and chivalry— With such a band I will 
gain the laurels I may wear or die without any— I am situated at 


present with my company, in a strong stone house immediately 
across the street and opposite one of the bastions of the fort— 
from the bastion I have built a Bridge to the top of the house on 
which is placed a Brass Six Pounder—the best and most command- 
ing situation we have—before I am driven from it hundreds must 


perish—- I have seen something of the country since I last wrote 
you having been out for some days at a time on several expedi- 
tions— It is decidedly a richer country than I expected to find, 


and must be more healthy than any other southern country— at 
least this part of it— the country is high and dry tho gencrally 
level and the rivers, at least this, the San Antonio, descends with 
the velocity of a mountain stream— In many parts water and 
timber is too scarce, and the Northern winds are frequent and last 
from one to three days blowing with great violence. The climate 
of Florida I think is greatly preferable, but it can not be compared 
to this in point of soil— We have just learned from Washington 
(the seat of Govt. that they have declared Independence— _ If 
such be the fact of which I have no doubt—we musi whip the 
Mexicans— For young men who wish to acquire distinction and 
fortune now is the time— _ Tell all who are friendly to the cause 
of Texas to lend a helping hand and that quickly, The little 
band of Volunteers now in the field must breast the storm and keep 
a powerful army in check until relief is at hand or all is lost— We 
want provisions arms & men. I have never seen such men as this 
army is composed of— no man ever thinks of retreat, or surrender, 
they must be exterminated to be whipped— Nothing can depress 
their ardour— we are frequently for days without anything but 
Bull beef to eat, and after working hard all day could you at night 
hear the boys crowing, gobling, barking, bellowing, laughing and 
singing you would think them the happiest and best fed men 
in the world— 
Do all you can for Texas— 
Yr. affectionate son 
B. H. Duval. 
N. B— 
If there sh ? in 
my letter that could benefit Texas make 
it public— 


To His Excely, 
Wm. P. Duval. 


*The paper of the letter is here broken. 
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The letter is addressed and stamped as follows: 


For 
' ; > Wy Si (Postmark undecipherable, 
(Postmark) Mis Excelly but looks like) 
New ORLEANS, La, Wm. P. Duval 22 AP 
Apr (in writing) 
19 Tallahassee 25 


Florida 
The letter was wafered with a red wafer. 


Ten days after that was written a finger of the hand that penned 
it was shot away by a Mexican bullet, and Captain Duval had 
heard at the Battle of Coleto (in the words of his brother) “Bul- 
lets singing like mad hornets around” him. Eighteen days after, 
the writer was dead, lying amidst “the pallid upturned faces of his 
murdered companions.” In the meantime, he had learned that 
human hope is ofttimes dust and ashes, that human trust is a 
broken reed, that a man may gain laurels, as he did, and die in 
the winning, and that there is a limit to the bravest man’s en- 
durance. 

The Battle of Coleto was a hard fight against overwhelming 
odds; it was not lost, if lost at all, for want of gallantry, unless it 
was the lack of valor displayed by the troop of horsemen under 
Horton. Had these men made a dash through the lines to their 
comrades it is more than likely a retreat to the timber on the Coleto 
might have been effected. The conduct of this troop, at any rate, 
suffers in comparison to that of the Gonzales troopers who joined 
the devoted band in the Alamo but five days before that post fell. 
The retreat of Horton’s company cut off the possibility of moving 
the wounded, for the beset lost their teams during the fight. A 
fatal mistake, not the first by a long list, had been made in halting 
in the open and on ground that was wholly unsuited for defense. 
The moment needed a hero of action—a leader, who, like Travis, 
could fire even worn-out men with the idea that surrender was out 
of all question. On the testimony of Duval, they would have needed 
but little persuasion, they had the spirit, “they must be exter- 
minated to be whipped.” Such errors as those which divided the 
force—the failure to relieve Travis, the tardy obedience of orders 
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to retreat, the halting in the prairie—were now followed by the 
error of surrender. The result is an exceeding great pity for their 
fate; but the glory of the Alamo, which they might, at least, have 
shared, is not theirs, 

Such of the force, with a few exceptions, as were able to march, 
were taken heavily guarded to Goliad. Carts, in the next few 
days, returned for the remainder, mostly wounded. The men be- 
lieved that they had made an honorable surrender, and that they 
were to be treated as prisoners of war. But they had Santa Anna 
to deal with, a man of great vanity, and him they did not under- 
stand. The seriousness with which Santa Anna took himself would 
be amusing if the results had not been so tragic. He thought that 
his puny campaign and battles were of Napoleonic importance. 
He was a Dictator; obstacles must be swept from his path. What 
were the lives of ordinary men to the will of a genius? These 
prisoners were a drag on his advance, they needed a large guard, 
they were an expense. He perhaps stored up a diplomatic exeuse, 
a mental reservation or two; his government’s resolution that in- 
vaders should be treated as pirates, attachment of blame to an in- 
ferior officer—anything would suffice, for he never really expected 
to have to render an excuse to the world, least of all to Houston. 
If he were but swift enough, a// the enemy would melt before him 
as these were doomed to do. He measured Anglo-Saxon resistance 
by a Mexican standard. He did not understand that these very 
atrocities of his were the agent that would sharply bring these men 
to act as one, that the sting of that insolence would cause them te 
forget every other consideration and difference in the determina- 
tion to wipe out the shame of it. Houston answered the excuse 
that Santa Anna, after all, was obliged to make to him, “But you 
are the government; the dictator has no superior.” 

So the order was issued by Santa Anna that these prisoners were 
to be done away with. Not the first in command, not Urrea was to 
be executioner; they had not time to attend to such details. It 
was left to the Commandant, and after it was done, this sen- 
sitive Mexican wrote to General Urrea to say that he was very 
much distressed, and that he did not want any more of the like 
work, he was not a public executioner. The prisoners in the mean- 
time did not understand Santa Anna! They had been beginning 
rather to look forward to being sent home. A remnant of their 
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late comrades, Ward’s men, had been returned to Goliad after sur- 
rendering near Victoria. 

I have gone over these events, thus far, in order briefly to trace 
how John C, Duval, a lad of scarcely twenty years, and his 
brother’s company, came to be of “Fannin’s men,” at Goliad on 
Palm Sunday, March 27, 1836. 

It is not my purpose to go into a detailed account of that awful 
crime, the Goliad massacre. Those details are to be found, graph- 
ically told, in the reports of Dr. Barnard and Dr. Shackelford. 

On this Sunday morning at daybreak the preliminary work be- 
gan. Miller’s men, with their white bandaged arms, Dr. Barnard, 
Dr. Shackelford, and Dr. Field were ordered out by Colonel 
Garay (who seems to have been a merciful man, and who at heart 
detested the crime that was about to be committed) to his quarters 
in a peach orchard nearly a quarter of a mile from the fort, and 
from that point Dr. Barnard and his companions shortly learnt by 
the sound of musketry volleys and the yells of the victims, of the 
bloody work that was in hand. Garay coming up at that moment, 
says Barnard, “With the utmost distress depicted on his counte- 
nance, said to us: ‘Keep still, gentlemen, you are safe. This is 
not from my orders, nor do I execute them.’ He then informed us 
that an order had arrived the preceding day to shoot all the pris- 
oners, but that he had assumed the responsibility of saving the sur- 
geons and about a dozen others.” Senora Alvarez saved still others. 

Altogether, there were spared thirty souls (Brown gives a list of 
names). There escaped by fligit while the massacre was being 
consummated about thirty more. Yoakum gives twenty-seven 
escaped, Brown gives twenty-eight; but there are three names in 
Brown’s list not in Yoakum’s and three in Yoakum’s not in 
Brown’s. There were some few spared in every company, but from 
some companies not a soul escaped. John Duval would himself 
have been spared could he have been persuaded to declare himself 
a Catholic to one of the Mexican officers who took a fancy to him. 
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Companies. Spared. Escaped. 
ATO eee EEE ee Te Ee 2 0 
i cuca e gts vase iseeeseceke 1 0 
i bes ibe in chk ewe b heen anes 4 3 
ira iiss is anna wi iseen doe 1 0 
er 5 1 
ee Serer err eee rer ee 2 0 
NO 1 (Capt. S.) 5 
ee 1 5 
ee ee ee 2 6 
ER ee Pere ree 3 3 
ee eee ee 1 1 
ee ee 3 0 
NS ee ee 2 5 
Can not be placed (Brown)................ 2 0 
Can not be placed (Yoakum)............... 0 1 

30 30 


This list is as near right as it is possible to make it. In the lists 
there are many discrepancies and misspelling of names, but by 
comparison and checking this is the result, 

Fannin, who had been wounded at Coleto, was shot in the fort, 
and he met his death like the brave man that he was. The rest of 
the wounded were dragged from the hospital to the fort and there 
butchered. There were killed, that day, in cold blood, nearly four 
hundred men. 

Brown says three hundred and ninety, and that there was a total 
of 526 killed altogether, in the few weeks, out of Fannin’s little 
force. “Absolute accuracy is an impossibility, but (referring to his 
tables) these figures are close approximation thereto. Add to the 
526, 183 who perished in the Alamo, and we have a total of 709 
men lost from February 27 to March 27th—an appalling loss in 
view of the weakness of the country.” 


This is John C. Duval’s description of that dreadful Sunday 
morning’s work.! 

“On the morning of the 27th of March, a Mexican officer came 
to us and ordered us to get ready fora march. He told us we were 


to be liberated on ‘parole,’ and that arrangements had been made 


"Page 53, “Early Times in Texas.” 
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to send us to New Orleans on board of vessels then at Copano. 
This, you may be sure, was joyful news to us, and we lost no time 
in making preparations to leave our uncomfortable quarters. When 
all was ready we were formed in three divisions and marched out 
under a strong guard. As we passed by some Mexican women, who 
were standing near the main entrance to the fort, I heard them say, 
‘pobrecitos’ (poor fellows), but the incident at that time made but 
little impression on my mind. One of our divisions was taken 
down the road leading to the lower ford of the river, one upon the 
road to San Patricio, and the division to which my company was 
attached along the road leading to San Antonio. A strong guard 
accompanied us, marching in double files on both sides of our col- 
umn. It occurred to me that this division of our men into three 
squads, and marching us off in three directions, was rather a singu- 
lar manoeuvre, but still I had no suspicion of the foul play in- 
tended us. When about half a mile above town, a halt was made 
and the guard on the side next the river filed around to the opposite 
side. Hardly had this manoeuvre been executed when I heard a 
heavy firing of musketry in the directions taken by the other two 
divisions. Some one near me exclaimed, ‘Boys, they are going to 
shoot us! and at the same instant I heard the clicking of musket 
locks all along the Mexican line. I turned to look, and as I did so 
the Mexicans fired upon us, killing probably one hundred out of 
the one hundred and fifty men in the division. We were in double 
file, and I was in the rear rank. The man in front of me was shot 
dead, and in falling he knocked me down. I did not get up for a 
moment, and when I rose to my feet I found that the whole Mexi- 
ean line had charged over me, and were in hot pursuit of those who 
had not been shot and who were fleeing towards the river about 
five hundred yards distant. I followed on after them, for I knew 
that escape in any other direction (all open prairie) would be im- 
possible, and I had nearly reached the river before it became neces- 
sary to make my way through the Mexican line ahead. As I did 
so, one of the soldiers charged upon me with his bavonet (his gun, 
I suppose, being empty). As he drew his musket back to make a 
lunge at me, one of our men, coming from another direction, ran 
between us and the bayonet was driven through his body. The 
blow was given with such force, that in falling, the man probably 
wrenched or twisted the bayonet in such a way as to prevent the 
Mexican from withdrawing it immediately. I saw him put his 
foot upon the man, and make an ineffectual attempt to extricate 
the bayonet from his body, but one look satisfied me, as I was some- 
what in a hurry just then, and I hastened to the bank of the river 
and plunged in. The river at that point was deep and swift, but 
not wide, and being a good swimmer, I soon gained the opposite 
bank, untouched by any of the bullets that were pattering in the 
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water around my head. But here I met with an unexpected diffi- 
culty. The bank on that side was so steep I found that it was im- 
possible to climb it, and I continued to swim down the river until I 
came to where a grape vine hung from the bough of a leaning tree 
nearly to the surface of the water. This I caught hold of and was 
climbing up it hand over hand, sailor fashion, when a Mexivan on 
the opposite bank fired at me with his escopeta, and with so true 
an aim that he cut the vine in two just above my head, and down I 
came into the water again. I then swam on about a hundred yards 
further, when I came to a place where the bank was not so steep, 
and with some difficulty I managed to clamber up.” 


The following is a summary of many actual dates and some ap- 
proximate dates of the movements of John C. Duval from the 
time of his departure from Bardstown, Ky., November, 1835, to 
his arrival at the Brazos river and the Texan camp in May, 1836: 


1835. 

November.—He joined, for service in Texas, a Volunteer Company 
under the Command of his brother, Burr H. Duval, 
afterwards killed in the Goliad Massacre. 

—The Company left Bardstown “the latter part of 
November” and after a two days’ march reached 
Louisville. 


—Next day they took a steamer for New Orleans. 
—Five days later they arrived at New Orleans. 


—They immediately left New Orleans, on a schoon- 
er, in tow, and via South Pass reached the Gulf. 


. —They set sail from South Pass for the port of Ve- 
lasco, Texas. This was a seven days’ sail. 
December. + —On the eighth day they anchored in the mouth of 


the Brazos River, landing at Quintana. 

—They remained encamped “two weeks or more” 
at Quintana. They here made the acquaintance of 
Brutus and Invincible, warships of the little Texan 
Navy. 
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1836. —The Company entered for Marine Service on board 
Invincible. They sail in search of the Mexican 
Warship Bravo. 

—After an unsuccessful cruise, they return to camp 
at Quintana. 

—A day or two after they are ordered to Copano. 
—Invincible takes them to “Matagorda Island.” 
January They remain several days there. Then they embark 
: and on a small vessel for Copano. 

February. —They make a day’s march to Refugio. And in 
another day and a half reach Goliad. 

—They here joined Fannin, who had “about four 
hundred men.” 

—Their service at Goliad consisted of drills, 
strengthening the fortifications of the place, a 
march to San Patricio to secure two cannon, and a 
march to Carlos Ranch to arrest spies. 








March 3d.—News of the defeat of Grant and Johnson arrives, 
(about) 
10th.—King with twenty-seven men despatched to Refugio. 
11th.—A despatch from Houston to Fannin arrives and it is 
“rumored in camp that Colonel Fannin should evacu- 
ate Goliad and fall back to the Colorado.” 
13th.—Ward with 125 men was despatched to Refugio to aid 
King. 
Fannin begins his retreat to Victoria. In the after- 
noon the battle of Coleto, or “Encinal del Perdito,” 
was fought. 
20th.—Fannin surrenders to Urrea. 
24th.—Miller and his eighty men who had been captured at 
Copano are brought to Goliad. 
25th.—Ward and his remnant are returned to Goliad. All 
are now confined in the “Old Mission” at Goliad. 
27%th.—The Massacre. 
John C. Ducal, John Holliday, and Samuel T. Brown 
escape together and travelled all the night under the 
leadership of Holliday. 
28th.—All day they continue their retreat in drizzling rain. 
29th.—They continued the retreat all day. Cold. 
30th.—Duval now discovered that they were returning to- 
wards Goliad. Holliday, not believing it, reconnoi- 
tres, and gets a view of Goliad. Holliday assumes 


19th. 
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1836. 
March—cont’d. 
leadership again, but in an hour Duval sees that he is 
again turning back towards Goliad, and insists on 
taking the lead, which he does. 
31st—They continue the retreat. They find a few wild 
onions, the first food they have had for four or five 
days. 
April 1st.—They reach the Guadalupe. Here they try to drive a 
cow and calf over the bluff into the river, but fail. 
They go to bed in a “sink” by the river, and during 
the night they kill five young pigs of a litter. 
2d.—Cross the Guadalupe. Duval saves Brown from 
drowning. They continue their flight across the 
prairie. 
3d.—They continued the retreat. 
4th.—They cross the Lavaca river. Brown and Duval are 
captured by some Mexican rancheros. Holliday 
evades capture. Duval escapes. 
5th and 6th.—Duval wanders up and down the Lavaca bottom 
searching for his lost companions, but fails to find 
them. Brown was still in the hands of his Mexican 
captors. 
6th.—Not finding his companions, Duval started across the 
prairie and swims the Navidad river the same day at 3 
o’clock. He is here trailed by Indians with a hound, 
but evades these hunters. Proceeds on his journey, 
and comes to a house, where he captures a pig under 
the flooring. 
7th.—Duval proceeds up the Navidad bottom in order to es- 
eape the coast lagoons. Discovers some jacales inhab- 
ited by Mexicans. He tries to possess himself of a gun 
of a Mexican soldier, but the butt refuses to come 
through the opening in the wall, and he has to retreat 
swiftly. 
8th.—Proceeds eastward once more, and the following night 
is troubled by wolves. 
9th.—Sees in the distance a band of Mexicans or Indians. 
Many deer and mustangs in sight. It is wet and dull. 
He finds a home in an Indian shelter. 
10th.—Fine in the morning. He remarked Indian signal 
fires. It clouds again and mists. Duval gets lost and 
wanders in a circle, and crosses his own trail. 
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1836. 
April—cont’d. 

11th—It was fine again, and Duval continued a correct 
course across the prairie. At mid-day he crossed the 
Tres Palacios creek. He makes a bow of cedar, but 
is much disappointed in failing to manufacture a suit- 
able string. At night he is disturbed by a panther. 

12th.—He crossed timber lands and finds a freshly shot hog 
at a ransacked house. 

13th.—Duval crosses a considerable creek to a prairie with 
groves of oaks and hackberries. He here narrowly es- 
capes a band of about twenty Indians. He camps in a 
turkey roost. 

14th.—He finds wild onions, much to his delight. Crosses a 
wide prairie to timber, and finds the Colorado river 
high and rapid. 

15th.—He swims the Colorado. It was two hundred yards 
wide, swollen by recent rains. He continues a long 
march to the timber on the “Old Caney.” The bot- 
tom of the Caney he describes as a continuous cane- 
brake sixty or seventy miles long. In the timber he 
finds an abandoned settlement. The houses had been 
plundered. At one he finds a wild cat pursuing a hen. 
The cat shows fight and Duval retreats, but finally 
gets the hen. 

16th.—No road across the Caney discovers itself. Duval ex- 
plores down the bottom and finds another house, with 
several dogs, but otherwise deserted. It had remained 
nndisturbed, and the dogs were glad to see him. He 
found here an abundance of food, furniture, clothes, 
and books. There were negro quarters. Duval, evi- 
dently, is very weak from want of proper food, fatigue 
and exposure. 

17th, 18th and 19th.—Remains at this house to rest, feed and 

read. 

20th.—He tries to leave, but the dogs persist in following. To 
evade them, he leaves quietly at midnight. One, how- 
ever, followed his trail, and in spite of a beating was 
his companion to the end of his journey. He gave the 
dog the name of “Scout.” Duval camped for the re- 
mainder of the night in the cane-brake. 

21st.—He discovers centipedes and bears. Tries vainly to cut 
his way through the brake. He comes to a house that 
is evidently the home of a wealthy planter. It is well 
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1836. 
April—cont’d. 
appointed, and has many signs of comfort. There are 
negro quarters, and much food in store. 
22nd, 28rd, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th.—Stays at this house, and 
from it explores the cane-brake up and down the bot- 
tom, vainly searching for a crossing. The cane is so 
dense as to prevent him from continuing his journey. 
On the 27th, he encounters two Mexican soldiers, but 
he continues, as if unconcerned, on his way, and they 
do not molest him. He proceeds to get an axe from 
the house to cut a way through, and runs across a 
trail and cut road. He meets bears, but they do not 
attack him. On the 28th he meets an armed Mexican 
soldier, but evades him before discovery. Shortly 
after he sees five or six Indians driving horses, and is 
almost discovered by them. 
29th.—Comes out to the prairie. There is a prairie fire, which 
he fights with fire, burning the grass around him. 
30th.—He crosses a bayou, but not divesting himself of his 
knapsack he comes near to drowning. He succeeds in 
cutting his knapsack loose, and so loses his provisions. 
He continued his retreat through a wooded country. 
May ist.—Although knowing nothing of San Jacinto, he sur- 
mises that the Mexicans have met defeat, for he sees, 
in the distance, many straggling troops going hur- 
riedly westward. 
2nd.—Duval crossed the San Bernard river and finds a de- 
serted house. He here parches some corn, and is sur- 
prised in the occupation by two Texan scouts. He is 
. told of San Jacinto. The three fall back to the Brazos 
river, and there join the Texan camp about May 4th 
or 5th, 1836. 


THE LAST SURVIVOR OF THE GOLIAD MASSACRE, 


As far as I am able to discover, John Crittenden Duval was the 
last survivor of the few who escaped the massacre of Fannin’s men 
at Goliad, March 27, 1836. 

He died on January 15, 1897, at the house of his sister, Mrs, 
Mary Hopkins, at Fort Worth, aged eighty years and nine months, 
and was buried from the house of Robert G. West, in the Duval 
burying lot at Austin, January 18th. 
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In his dying there passed a brave, sweet, lovable spirit; Texas 
was the poorer for his death. 

“How did he impress you?” I asked of one of his old comrades, 
who had also passed through “those times that tried men’s souls,” 
one who was well able, by the token of a great saber cut across the 
cheek, to judge of that kind of man. “Why,” said he, “John Du- 
val was one of the bravest, kindest men I ever knew. He was gen- 
erous,—almost too generous,—he made money, but did not know 
the value of it, gave it away to those he thought needed it worse 
than he did. He was a man who always saw the humorous and 
sunny side of the gravest question, and if it hadn’t a sunny or 
humorous side he made it.” To all who knew John Duval, better 
than a passing acquaintance, and he was a reserved man, that esti- 
mate will appear truthful to the life and will meet with ready and 
affectionate indorsement. 

He was born at Bardstown, Kentucky, March, 1816. He came 
of an old family, one that had produced men who were leaders in 
the times in which they lived. His father was William P. Duval, 
who was for some time a member of Congress from Kentucky and 
was afterwards an active and able territorial Governor of Florida, 
and whose youthful adventures are entertainingly related by Wash- 
ington Irving in his Geoffrey Crayon Papers as “The Early Expe- 
riences of Ralph Ringwood.” How highly the Governor was es- 
teemed for his courage and active virtues by Irving may be judged 
by others of the Crayon Papers, notably “The Conspiracy of Nea- 
mathla,” the story of an incident in his dealings with the Semi- 
noles. These same papers and their author, no doubt, had some 
influence in forming the literary style of John C. Duval. 

The family, in America, was derived from Huguenot settlers in 
Virginia, and the white badge of St. Bartholomew’s Eve is irre- 
sistibly brought to one’s mind by its similar use at Goliad. It does 
not take a great stretch of the imagination to believe that history 
repeated itself,—that it is not improbable that more than once to 
members of this family a white handkerchief around the arms of 
others has been a sinister omen.* 


These men (Major Miller’s eighty who had been captured at Copano) 
were confined with us, but kept separate from the rest; and to distinguish 
them, each had a white cloth tied around one of his arms. At the time, I 
had no idea why this was done, but subsequently I learned the reason.”— 
Early Times in Texas. 
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It was Governor Duval who came to settle in Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky. All his family, with a like spirit, made further migrations 
westward. Nearly all died in Texas. Of his sons, John Crittenden 
Duval is the subject of this sketch; Burr H. Duval was one of the 
victims at Goliad; his last letter to his father, dated March 9, 
1836, at that place, is for the first time made public in this paper; 
Thomas H. Duval, another son, was for a quarter of a century or 
more United States District Judge for the Western District of 
Texas; he had, besides, five daughters, Mrs. Laura Randolph of 
Florida, Mrs. Mary Hopkins of Fort Worth, Mrs. Florida G. How- 
ard, Mrs. Marcia Paschal (whose husband was the author of the 
famous “Paschal’s Texas Digests”), and Mrs. Elizabeth Beall. 

Thomas H. Duval married his cousin, Laura Duval, and they had 
five children: John, who died early; Mollie, Mrs. John W. Maddox; 
Florence, who married the late Judge C. S. West of the Supreme 
Court; Nancy, who married Captain C. S. Roberts, U. S. A., and 
Burr Grayson Duval, who after an active life as merchant and 
banker, a staff captain in the Confederate Army, and clerk in the 
United States District Court, died very highly esteemed at San 
Antonio, April 13, 1893, leaving a widow and one daughter, Miss 
Kate Duval. The three sons of Judge West survive: Robert Green, 
Duval, and William Steele West. John C. Duval, therefore, dying 
unmarried, was the last male heir of this, the elder branch of the 
Duvals. 

I shall in this paper lay stress on the personal characteristics and 
qualities of this man. It is fit that they should be recorded for the 
credit of Texas and the good of her younger sons. 

Courage, modesty, courtesy, kindliness and disinterestedness are 
virtues he possessed in a generous measure. Our day is not so over- 
rich in some of them that we can afford to bury with the dead the 
memory of their fine interpretation by just men. One of the best 
uses of recorded history is to make us patriots, and to teach us and 
posterity to live more worthily and with fewer mistakes as in- 
dividuals and as a nation. It is therefore the part of writers not 
merely to collect and speculate upon the dry bones of accom- 
plished facts, but to remember the kind of flesh, blood, and soul 
that was their mainspring, and if these can be shown to be of a 
high order, such history will not fail to produce what it should, 
“the tonic of a wholesome pride.” 

When his father was made Governor of Florida, John Duval 
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went with the rest of his family from Kentucky to settle at Talla- 
hassee. The Governor, indeed, was practically the founder of that 
town, and he otherwise left an outward mark and impress upon 
Florida. Jackson is in Duval county, and one of the principal 
streets of Key West is Duval street. It was a diflicult and not too 
congenial task the Governor undertook during and subsequent to 
the Seminole War, but he is remembered as the Indian’s best friend 
in those times. The family returned later to their old home in 
Bardstown, 

John Duval’s scholastic education was completed at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. He adopted the profession of civil engineer, and 
the greater part of his life was given up to surveying and locating 
Texas lands. Many of his fees were paid in land certificates, and 
often he was what is known as land poor. More than once when he 
was applied to by some needy person for help, not having the cash, 
he has been known to give that help in the shape of a land certifi- 
cate. Certainly his virtues were not profitable to him, for he died 
avery poor man. In him there was an utter forgetfulness of self 
when he contemplated the misfortunes of others. Not so very long 
before he died there came to his home a tramp, begging. The man 
asked pitifully for a pair of shoes; he did not really need them, 
but he persuaded the old man that he did. Finally, Mr. Duval rose 
aud courteously begged to be excused for a moment, and then went 
into another room. Presently he emerged in his stockinged feet 
and gave the beggar his own shoes. The shoes, however, were res- 
cued at the gate, and when the old gentleman was gently remon- 
stratea with he pleaded that the man was a young man in misfor- 
tune and must need shoes worse than he, 

Few, even of his friends, were aware that he was all his life a suf- 
ferer from hemorrhage of the lungs. This was the real cause of his 
determination to spend as much of his life as possible in the open 
air. His profession of land surveyor took him much on the fron- 
tiers of Texas and New Mexico, where months passed without a 
roof covering him, and he enjoyed it. This same craving for the 
freedom of the prairie and the woods was one of the chief reasons 
for his joining the famous Jack Hays’ Ranger Company. It was 
partly, too, an inherited dislike of restraint, as may be judged from 
Irving’s “Ralph Ringwood.” The proverbial irony of fate was 
never more strongly reaffirmed than in his case. Here was a man, 
who, like St. Paul, had suffered almost every peril on land and 
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water. He had escaped execution by scarcely less than a miracle, 
and but for an indomitable self-restraint should have been an in- 
valid, and at last he dies of old age. He waited patiently, serenely, 
for the end as one knowing that it could not be far removed. 
Never, in suffering, I am told, did a complaint escape his lips,— 
the nearest approach to such was half-humorously spoken almost at 
his exit, and was more his way of saying farewell to a relative than 
a complaint: “Well, cousin,” said he, jocularly, “life is not such 
a blooming affair, after all.” 

When the Civil War, the war that divided so many families, broke 
out, the two brothers, John C. and Judge Thomas H., found that 
they were not in perfect accord as to their lines of duty. The Judge 
was and remained a strong Union man. John, although he felt the 
South was not in the right, placed loyalty above all other considera- 
tions, and being a Southerner and his people being Southern people, 
felt bound to help it out as a fighter. The brothers disagreed, 
but being men of reserve and gentlemen, felt that it did not be- 
left his brother’s home, and without comment went to Alabama and 
there enlisted as a private. And because he felt that the South was 


come their dignity to waste hot words. John simply and quietly 


wrong, he refused at first all preferment or advancement, although 
repeatedly urged to it. General Ben McCulloch offered him a 
prominent position in the Confederate Army, but he steadily re- 
fused it; yet at the close of the war he was a captain, and his change 
of view can only be explained by the fact that the South was get- 
ting the worst of the war, and the harder she was pressed the more 
he felt in duty bound to help her. He was reticent over this period 
of his life. It was known that he had been in many battles and had 
seen hard fighting. For four years after the war none of his people 
knew where he was; in fact, they had not seen him for nine years, 
when one day he walked into the Duval homestead at Austin, as 
if he had been absent but for an hour or so. He greeted every 
one cheerfully, but for years he made no mention of the lapse of 
time, or where he had been, or what he had done.’ 


This is paralleled by a story of his father, the Governor, who when a 
lad was bidden by his father to fetch a log. The boy, being mortified 
that it was more than he could manage, left home for Kentucky. He con- 
eluded never to return until he could bring it in. Some years after, when 
he did return, he entered the house unannounced, with a huge log on his 
shoulder, and, throwing it down, said, “Father, I have brought in that 
log.” The father simply answered, “You’ve been a long time, William.” 
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There was one other topic that he treated with similar reserve. 
With an outward air of easy nonchalance, he felt deeply. There 
were some things he could not forget. He never willingly spoke of 
the death, at the massacre of his brother, Burr H. This seemed 
a matter so purely personal to him that he does not even mention 
the fact in his description of the campaign in his “Early Times in 
Texas.” He makes no mention or hint of a brother throughout its 
pages, and wherever he mentions him, which is seldom, it is simply 
as Captain D.— of his company. 

About the year 1876 he was employed by the International and 
Great Northern Railroad Company to report on land and to locate 
and survey certain tracts. His letters to the Land Office were al- 
ways looked forward to eagerly by the officials, not merely for their 
thoroughness, but for the literary flavor they had and for the quiet 
humor they contained. He had a dry and amusing way of describ- 
ing even serious incidents. He was once called upon by the office 
for information concerning a railroad collision, in which he him- 
self had been somewhat shaken up. He reported that when it oc- 
curred he had been sitting opposite a very stout old lady, one of the 
kind that it was easier to jump over than to go around, and that he 
was being mightily entertained, when suddenly he found that he 
had been “telescoped” by her, and that was all he remembered. 

He possessed a natural gift for description. His love of nature 
mnade him observant of all that pertained to wood-craft and the 
prairie. Bird, beast, flower and tree were alike full of interest for 
him. His observations of them are always as those of one familiar 
with his subject. He wrote of these things and of his adventures, 
not as the artist; he knew little of the technique of the art of writ- 
ing, or of the artistic construction of stories. What he had to say 
flowed naturally from his pen in a style his very own, but for the 
perceptible influence of Washington Irving that I have mentioned 
before. What he wrote commands immediate attention, it has 
a living and direct quality; especially this is so of “Early Times in 
Texas.” To pick up that means to read it before it is put down. 
No book of this kind, except “Robinson Crusoe,” has charmed me so 
much. I have read and re-read it many times, and always with re- 
newed interest. I have gone very carefully over it and journalized 
by their actual dates the different events he describes and the prog- 
ress of his retreat eastward after his escape. I have done this partly 
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for historical interest and partly to show that he was accurate. A 
lapse of memory, here and there, is all I can detect with careful 
searching. 

These discrepancies are not worth mentioning, for they do not 
affect, in the least, his main aim to present a truthful living picture 
of those events from his point of view. Some day this will be a 
Texas classic, and it will be a joy of every Texas boy’s heart to pos- 
sess a copy. A map also accompanies this paper, on which I have 
traced in red the line of his retreat from Goliad to the Brazos river: 
on it, besides, I have indicated the battlefields of the Revolution and 
the chief places of interest, notably the various settlements which 
became in turn the capital of the young and struggling Republic. 

Besides “Early Times in Texas,” Mr. Duval wrote “The Young 
Explorers; or, a Continuation of the Adventures of Jack Dobell;” 
a characteristic volume, “The Adventures of Big Foot Wallace,” 
and many other fugitive papers contributed to local magazines and 
to the press. 

Duval and Wallace were life-long friends. Both of them had 
had brothers killed in that fearful Goliad slaughter, and they were 
for a long time comrades. 

John Duval was of medium build, erect and active to old age. 
At rest his face wore a look of calm and native dignity. A fine, 
knightly face, with a regular gray beard and determined mouth. 
He had a high, broad forehead and intelligent blue eyes. The ex- 
treme modesty and diffidence he exhibited would have been an 
affectation in most men; with him it was one of the charms of his 
character, for with all of it there was an undefined force that gave 
assurance that his quiescent nature, like that of a lion, could, upon 
occasion, be aroused to a wonderful self-possession and alertness 
in the presence of danger. 

Such, then, in short, was the man whom fate had decreed should 
outlive all his fellow-actors in that sad drama of La Bahia. Well, 
he was a noble representative of brave comrades. It was a solemn 
office he filled for a short space of time, the sole and worthy in- 
eumbent—an ambassador from the past to an all too heedless new 
generation. Who shall declare that his election to that office was 
not made sure by the silent ballot of a dead constituency? I can 
fancy him true to himself, true to a life-long habit, deprecating 
even that as too much honor. I can picture him an old soldier 
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standing alone, patiently waiting for the grim adjutant to call the 
last name on his company’s muster roll. In his loneliness he must 
often have called to mind “the old familiar faces,’—no doubt com- 
muned with them, even as another grand old man, 


“When the dumb Hour, clothed in black, 
Brings the Dreams about my bed, 
Call me not so often back, 
Silent Voices of the dead, 
Toward the lowland ways behind me, 
And the sunlight that is gone! 
Call me rather, silent voices, 
Forward to the starry track 
Glimmering up the heights beyond me 
On, and always on!” 
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THOMSON’S CLANDESTINE PASSAGE AROUND 
NACOGDOCHES.* 


W. P. ZUBER. 


In 1830, after the passage of the exclusion act, a large body of 
families sent by Sterling C. Robertson from Tennessee were con- 
ducted into Texas by Alexander Thomson.? Before reaching Na- 
cogdoches, they learned that they could not pass the garrison at 
that place without passports, and they encamped about three miles 
east of that town, 

Mr. Thomson and two other men went into Nacogdoches to con- 
fer with Colonel Piedras. They stated their condition to the colonel 
and requested him to permit the families to pass. Piedras had 
no authority to comply with their request, and so informed them. 
They then said that, if the immigrants would consent to do so, they 
would change their destination to Austin’s colony, and asked 
Colonel Piedras whether they could pass thither. He replied that 
they could do so only after procuring permits from Austin, and ad- 
vised them, if they should so decide, to let the families stay in their 
present encampment while a messenger should proceed to San Felipe 
and procure the needed permits from Austin. They told him that 
they would return to the camp and try to persuade the immigrants 
to do as he advised, but they thought that two or three days might 
elapse before they could determine what to do. But they promised 
to come again and inform Colonel Piedras of whatever decision the 
immigrants should make. 

They returned to their encampment, and reported to their 
friends their interview with Colonel Piedras. They soon deter- 
mined what to do. On the next day, they cut a road around Nacog- 
doches. This required comparatively little work: the opening of 
two connecting roads, through open woods, between that on which 
they were encamped and another, nearly parallel with it, which lay 


I narrate these facts from my own knowledge, as I do not know that 
they have ever yet been published. 
*He spelled his name Thomson, not Thompson. 
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about a mile north of Nacogdoches. Thus their route led from 
their encampment, or from a point a little west of it, nearly north 
to another road; thence with said road nearly west to a point sev- 
eral miles northwest of Nacogdoches; and thence nearly south to a 
point on the San Antonio road a few miles west of Nacogdoches. 

On the following morning, very early, the families decamped and 
proceeded for their destination in Robertson’s colony, the begin- 
ning of their journey being on their improvised road. But Mr. 
Thomson and the two men who had previously accompanied him 
went through Nacogdoches to see Colonel Piedras. They told him 
that, after thoroughly considering their situation, the immigrants 
had unanimously determined to settle in. Austin’s colony, and 
would stay in their present encampment till receipt of their per- 
mits, and that they—Mr. Thomson and the two men with him— 
were en route for San Felipe to procure the permits, and hoped 
soon to return and conduct the families into Austin’s colony. 
Piedras wished them God-speed, and they proceeded on their jour- 
ney. But a few miles west of Nacogdoches, Mr. Thomson and the 
two others rejoined the families, and they all proceeded together 
for Robertson's colony. 

My father was then in Texas, about twenty-five miles east of 
Nacogdoches, and soon learned the facts of this passing around 
that place by Mr. Thomson’s immigrants. The same account was 
confirmed to my father by Mr, Thomson himself at Harrisburgh, 
Texas, in 1831. His statement to my father was substantially as 
I have here repeated it. 

The road which those immigrants made around Nacogdoches 
was known as the “Tennesseeans’ road,” and was used by many 
subsequent immigrants, who were not provided with passports or 
permits. 

After Thomson’s immigrants had passed around Nacogdoches, 
some gentlemen reported their action to Colonel Piedras. He re- 
plied: “I can not recall them. I can not prevent people from 
passing around Nacogdoches, whether their route be half a league 
or a hundred leagues distant. All that I can do is to prevent in- 
truders from passing through this town.” 

However, Colonel Piedras, of course, must have reported the 
affair, both to the State authorities and to the general commanding 
the troops of the department. This conduct of the immigrants was 
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regarded by the authorities as treacherous and defiant to the laws, 
and to the Federal and State governments. Of course, it greatly 
aggravated—if it did not cause—all the troubles that afterward 
beset the settlement of Robertson’s colony. 

Yet justice to Mr. Thomson demands full consideration of the 
circumstances which impelled his action, which, if they do not jus- 
tify his conduct, at least greatly diminish the blame due thereto. 
He was under obliga- 





I can not see that he could have done better. 
tion to the Nashville Company, to Robertson, and to the immi- 
grants themselves, to conduct them to Robertson’s colony, in which 
only they were willing to settle. He had conducted them thus far 
in good faith, anticipating no opposition, but there they were halted ; 
no arrangement could be made to procure passports to their de- 
sired destination without a trip to the State capital west of the Rio 
Grande, either by Robertson, who was in Tennessee, or by a mes- 
senger to be sent by him; the delay for such a trip would quite ex- 
haust their funds for travel, which were limited. Yet, they could 
not otherwise obtain the needed passports. Deluded by the hope 
that if they could, by any means, pass Nacogdoches, they would 
encounter no further trouble, they adopted the plan, which they 
executed, of passing clandestinely around that place. Mr. Thomson 
keenly felt his obligations to his company, to his empresario, and 
to his immigrants. His condition was extremely distressing. He 
and his companions adopted this clandestine passage as the best 
proceeding in their power. I am safe in saying that he would not 
have done as he did if he had not believed that the circumstances 
morally justified his action. Both my father and myself knew him 
as an honorable and conscientious gentleman. His necessity re- 
sulted from the seemingly unavoidable neglect of Empresario Rob- 
ertson to provide for the needed passports. 

In January, 1831, my father, with his family, en route from 
Ayish to Austin’s colony, passed around Nacogdoches on the “Ten- 
nesseeans’ road,” which had been improvised by Thomson’s immi- 
grants for Robertson’s colony, though he had a permit from Austin. 
My father did so on the entreaty of a Tennesseean, who, with his 
family, had overtaken us, and who had no permit, though he, too, 
was going to Austin’s colony. I have always regretted this inci- 
dent, for it deprived me of an opportunity to pass through the old 
historical town of Nacogdoches, which I have never yet seen. 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND OBJECTS OF THE TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Organization. On the evening of Feb. 13, 1897, a number 
of gentlemen interested in Texas history met in one of the rooms 
of the University of Texas to discuss the organization of a State 
Historical Association. 'The result of the meeting will be seen in 
the following circular letter, which was issued a few days later and 
sent to some 250 persons in Texas: 


You are cordially invited to be present and take part in a meeting to be 
held in the rooms of the Commissioner of Insurance, Statistics and History, 
at 8:30 p. m., March 2, 1897, for the purpose of organizing a State Histori- 
eal Association. The general object of this Association will be the pro- 
motion of historical studies; and its special object the discovery, collection, 
preservation, and publication of the materials for the history of Texas. 
The proposed annual fee for membership is two dollars. 

We feel the duty of immediate action in order that the sources of Texas 
history may be preserved, and we sincerely hope that you will be able to 
lend your aid. 

If you are unable to attend the meeting, but wish to become a member, 
kindly signify the same on the attached blank, which you will please mail 


in the enclosed envelope. 
O. M. ROBERTS, 


F. R. LUBBOCK, 
JNo. H. REAGAN, 
EO. T. WINSTON, 
DUDLEY G. WOOTEN, 
A. J. ROSE, 

GEORGE P. GARRISON. 


The number of responses to this letter was indeed gratifying; 
nearly one-half the persons invited either attended the meeting or 
sent their names for membership. 

The Association was organized on the evening of March 2, some 
twenty or thirty persons present. Before proceeding to business, 
ex-Governor QO. M. Roberts, in response to repeated calls, pleasantly 
entertained those present with several anecdotes illustrative of 
the character of General Thomas J. Rusk. The meeting was then 
called to order by Professor George P. Garrison of the State Uni- 
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versity. Judge Z. T. Fulmore of Austin was made temporary 
chairman, and Professor Garrison secretary, and the following con- 
stitution was adopted: 


CONSTITUTION. 
ART I. NAME. 


This Society shall be called THe TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 


TION. 
ArT. II. OBJECTS. 


The objects of the Association shall be, in general, the promotion of his- 
torical studies; and, in particular, the discovery, collection, preservation, 
and publication of historical material, especially such as relates to Texas. 


Art, III. MEMBERSHIP. 


The Association shall consist of Members, Fellows, Life Members, and 
Honorary Life Members. 

(a) Members. Persons recommended by the Executive Council, and 
elected by the Association, may become Members. 

(b) Fellows. Members who show, by published work, special aptitude 
for historical investigation may become Fellows. Thirteen Fellows shall 
be elected by the Association when first organized, and the body thus 
created may thereafter elect additional Fellows on the nomination of the 
Executive Council. The number of Fellows shall never exceed fifty. 

(c) Life Members. Such benefactors of the Association as shall pay 
into its treasury at one time the sum of ($50) fifty dollars, or shall 
present .to the Association an equivalent in books, MSS., or other accept- 
able matter, shall be classed as Life Members. 

(d) Honorary Life Members. Persons who rendered eminent service te 
Texas previous to annexation may become Honorary Life Members upon 
being recommended by the Executive Council and elected by the Associa- 
tion. 

ART. IV. OFFICERS. 


The affairs of the Association shall be administered by a President, four 
Vice Presidents, a Librarian, a Secretary and Treasurer, and an Executive 


Council, 

The President, Vice Presidents, and Secretary and Treasurer shall be 
elected annually by the Association from among the Fellows. 

The Professor of History in the University of Texas shall be ex officio 
Librarian of this Association. 

The Executive Council, a majority of which shall constitute a quorum, 
shall consist of the following: 
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The President. 

The four Vice Presidents. 

The, Librarian of the Association. 
The State Librarian. 

Three Fellows. 

Five Members. 

The Association, immediately after organizing, shall elect three Fellows 
to serve on the Executive Council, one, two, and three years, respectively, 
the term of each to be decided by Jot. Thereafter, one Fellow shall be 
elected annually by the Association for the term of three years. 

The Association, immediately after organizing, shall likewise elect five 
member to serve on the Executive Council, one, two, three, four, and five 
years, respectively, the term of each to be decided by lot. Thereafter, one 
Member shall be elected annually by the Association for the term of five 
years. 

ART. V. DUES. 


Each Member shall pay annually into the treasury of the Association the 


sum of two dollars. 
Each Fellow shall pay annually into the treasury of the Association the 


sum of five dollars. 
Life Members and Honorary Life Members shall be exempt from all 


dues. 
ArT. VI. PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

A Publication Committee, consisting of five persons, shall have the sole 
charge of the selection and editing of matter for publication. The Presi- 
dent and Librarian of the Association shall be ex offlcio members of this 
committee; the remaining three members shall be chosen annually by the 


Fellows from the Executive Council. 
ART. VII. AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments to this Constitution shall become operative after being 
recommended by the Executive Council and approved by two-thirds of 
the entire membership of the Association, the vote being taken by letter 
ballot. 


Fellows and officers were then elected, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

The Executive Council met at the University building in Austin, 
May 28th, and decided that the first annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion should be held at the same place on Thursday, June 17. The 
meeting was held as appointed, and the papers printed in this num- 


*For a list of officers, see second page of cover. 
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ber of THE QUARTERLY were read before the Association. Three 
or four hundred names were added to the list of members and a few 
to the list of Fellows, and a Publication Committee was elected, as 
the Constitution directs. The surviving veterans of San Jacinto 
and previous battles, together with ex-Governor O. M. Roberts, 
Hon, John H. Reagan, Colonel Guy M. Bryan, Colonel John 8. 
Ford, Mrs. Julia Lee Sinks, Mrs, Anson Jones, and Mrs. A. J. 
Briscoe, were elected honorary life members. 

It is hoped that the Association will stimulate the production of 
much historical matter of real worth for presentation at its meet- 
ings, and it is intended to publish such matter, as well as original 
documents, as fast as the finances of the Association will allow. 
Original articles on any period of Texas history, or on any subject 
connected with Texas history, will be gladly received; a number of 
such papers will be read before the Association at each meeting. 

It is also hoped to ascertain the present location, ownership, con- 
dition, etc., of the vast mass of MSS. now in the hands of private 
persons in Texas, and, if possible, to secure for the Association pos- 
session of the originals. Suitable fire-proof vaults will be provided 
as soon as possible, where such papers as the Association shall ac- 
quire may be safely stored. Private diaries, family letters, journals 
of travel, old newspapers, genealogical notices, etc., ete., are of quite 
as much value in recovering the history of Texas as are State papers 
and public documents. Members of the Association are especially 
urged to report to the Secretary any information which they may 
have concerning such documents. 

The Association also hopes to acquire a library and museum. It 
has already made a good beginning. Books and historical relics 
will be gratefully received, and it is especially desired that every 
Texas author should present to the Association a copy of his works. 
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NOTES. 


Prof. R. L. Batts’ paper on “The Defunct Counties of Texas,” 
which was read at the meeting of the Association on June 17, could 
not be printed in this number of THE QuarTERLY for want of 
space; it will appear in the October number. 


Eldredge & Bro. have in press “The Civil Government of Texas,” 
by Dr. George P. Garrison, which will contain, in a brief compass, 
an historical sketch of the State, and a description of its govern- 
ment. When this work appears, it will be further noticed in THE 
QUARTERLY. 


At the June meeting an interesting and valuable paper was pre- 
sented to the Association by Mr. C. A. Neville, superintendent of 
schools at Hempstead. It is the discharge of a private soldier, Jere- 
miah Belcher, given at Newburgh, June 14, 1783, and signed by 
Gen. Washington. 


The scrap-book bequeathed by Mrs, Wilson contains an original 
letter from Jefferson Davis to Col. Wilson, besides numerous other 
original letters of great value in Texas history. There are also 
several original papers, such as commissions, to Col. Wilson, signed 
by President Buchanan, Gov. Letcher of Virginia, Sam Houston, 
and others. 


The Texas Veterans’ Association, at its April meeting, turned 
over its archives as a gift to the University of Texas. The papers 
have not yet been received by the University, but it is understood 
that there are among them many interesting letters and other doc- 
uments, written by men prominent in the history of the Republic 
and the State. 


“Under Six Flags” is the title of an excellent little work on 
Texas history by Mrs. Mollie E. Moore Davis. It is composed of 
chapters respecting the different epochs of our history, charmingly 
written, and unusually free from errors. It is especially adapted 
to school work in Texas history, and will doubtless soon become a 
school-room classic. 
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At the request of the Executive Council, the President of the 
State University has set aside an alcove in the new library for the 
use of the Association. This alcove will be under the control of 
Dr. Garrison, librarian of the Association, and will be arranged 
with special regard to the convenience of readers and the display 
of such documents, etc., in the possession of the Association, as may 
be interesting to the public. 


The Historical Association is in receipt of a circular announc- 
ing that The Alcalde, a paper hitherto published at the State 
University, will be enlarged, and its character changed to that of 
a general weekly newspaper for Texas. It will be non-partisan, 
The first number will appear in November. L. E. Hill and John O, 
Phillips, both of Austin, are the editors. The Executive Council 
of the Association has accepted an offer from these gentlemen of 
one page per week, to be under the control of the Association, and 
devoted to its affairs. 


Judge Z. T. Fulmore has now in press a comprehensive chart, 
showing, in five maps, the history of Texas geography, together 
with a digest of the facts constituting the history of the boundaries 
of Texas. The chart will also contain a clever diagram showing the 
evolution of the counties of Texas from the original municipalities, 
the origin of names, date of creation, etc.; a list of Texas officials 
extending back into the period of Spanish rule; and much statis- 
tical information as to the material progress of Texas from the 
earliest times to the present. 


Among other valuable gifts that have been made to the Asso- 
ciation are two scrap-books full of important historical matter, one 
from Mrs. Julia Lee Sinks of Giddings, the other the bequest of 
Mrs. M. A. C. Wilson, lately deceased, the widow of Col, William F. 
Wilson. The first contains Mrs. Sinks’ own narrative of the recov- 
ery of the bones of the decimated Mier prisoners and Dawson men, 
and their burial at La Grange in 1848. Mrs. Sinks assisted at the 
burial herself. The collection includes copies of letters from Aus- 
tin, Rusk, Lamar, and other prominent men of the Republic. 


William G. Scarff, publisher, Dallas, has in press two works 
whose appearance is looked forward to with most hopeful antici- 
pation by those interested in Texas history. Both are edited by 
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Dudley G. Wooten of Dallas, whose special fitness for the work is 
unquestionable. The first is “A Comprehensive History of Texas,” 
consisting of a reprint of the original text of Yoakum’s “History 
of Texas,” with notes by Moses Austin Bryan, Frank W. Johnson, 
Guy M. Bryan, and the editor, together with various monographic 
additions, covering almost every phase of the subject. Among 
these are the political history of the State by ex-Governor O, M. 
Roberts; the Mexican War and Annexation, by the late General 
S. B. Maxey; the material, social, and religious history since 1845, 
by the editor, etc. The second is “A Complete History of Texas for 
Schools, Colleges, and General Use.” There is need for such a 
book as this title suggests. It is expected that both these works will 
be reviewed in a subsequent number of THE QUARTERLY. 


An interesting and valuable collection of newspapers and relics 
has been received from Mrs. Anson Jones of Houston, and is now 
held in trust by Dr. George P. Garrison, Mrs. Dora Fowler Arthur, 
and Mr. Lester G. Bugbee, until the establishment of a Texas 
Museum. The collection contains the following articles owned 
and used by President Anson Jones: portfolio (just as left by 
him), wafer box, wafer stamp, sealing wax, pen, piece of cloak 
worn by him on the day of his inauguration as President of the 
Republic of Texas, December 9, 1844. The collection also con- 
tains the following articles used by Mrs. Jones for over fifty years: 
needle book, gold pencil, and veil. The newspapers, forty-two in 
all, including a few fragments, are very well preserved; they are 
mostly Texas papers, published during the last years of the Repub- 
lic and the period immediately following Annexation. There are 
several copies each of The Civilian and Galveston Gazette, The 
Western Texian, Texas Ranger, The Texas Ranger and Brazos 
Guard, and others. Many of the papers are rendered more valuable 
by occasional marginal comments in the writing of President Jones. 
A more detailed description will appear in the October QUARTERLY. 

















